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Look beyond the petty anger— | 
The lightning flash that bars the way; 

Soon will cease the thunder’s clangor; 
The darkest clouds cannot long stay. 


Look beyond the toft and trouble, 
Far out beyond the setting sun; 
Though of work we’re given double, 
There is a rest when life is done. 


Stiil flows on the silent river, 
The current of our lives moves by; 
And our faith will bend and quiver 
Like slender reeds when storms are high. 


But, at eve, the reed, unbroken, 

Is green and fresh by the river’s side. 
God unto our hearts has spoken, 

We're stronger when our faith is tr-ed. 


Look again! The sun has vanished, 

And bright the star of hope gleams out; 
All our fears and pains are banished, 

Our hearts can now no longer doubt, 


To be with God ! this one desire 
_ Afresh is kindled in the soul, 
And the yearning flames reach higher 
Toward life’s true and only goal. 


RAILROAD FLAT, May 30th. 


TESTIMONIAL TO REV. JOSEPH 
PARKER, D.D. 


BY PROFESSOR C. S. NASH. 


This great preacher is known all 


over the world. He is influential 


wherever the English language is 
spoken and read. The anniversary, 
therefore, held in the City Temple, 


London, May 10, 1894, has a world-- 


wide interest. Dr. Parker has now 
completed twenty-five years of min- 
istry in Londou, having come here in 
1869, after several years of labor in 
Manchester and elsewhere. His work 
has been notable and unique, and he 
has for years been the acknowledged 
prince of the English Congregational 
pulpit. Fittingly, therefore, did his 
church and his fellow-ministers unite 


to honor him in a commemorative | 


service. 

No pains were spared to make the 
occasion distinguished, and certainly 
no lack could be discovered in the 
quantity or quality of success. 
Cordially and lavishly was the veteran 
honored. Properly and earnestly was 
the glory given to God. Pulpit and 
platform were richly decorated with 
choicest flowers. Entrance was by 
tickets distributed gratuitously. But 
twenty minutes before the appointed 
hour the doors were thrown open, and 
the already well-filled church was 
crowded from top to bottom. Dr. 
and Mrs. Parker, upon entering, were 
greeted by a rising and applauding 
audience, and each was received with 
the same enthusiasm at the special 
point devoted to each in the exercises. 
After the opening hymn and prayer 
several letters were read or mention- 
ed from friends unable to be present. 
Archdeacon Sinclair of London wrote 
of Dr. Parker's “vast and permanent 
influence for good.” Dr. Talmage 
wrote, “All Christendom joins in con- 
gratulation. By voice and pen he 
has put all nations under obligation.” 
After an appreciative address from 
the chairman, who was an offi- 
cer of the church, several speak- 
ers made the presentations of 
the evening in most effective speeches. 
To Dr. Parker were given a portrait 
of himself, painted by an eminent 
Scotch artist, and an album, contain- 
ing the autographs of seven hundred 
ministers of all evangelical denomina- 


tions, including several from the 


United States; these, the portrait and 
album, were the gifts of the ministers 
of London and vicinity. The men of 
the church and congregation handed 
him a check for one thousand guineas. 
One of his church officers presented 
a white marble tablet, suitably in- 
scribed, which will be placed in the 
church. The ladies of the church 
chose for their gift a set of pulpit 
robes, for Dr. Parker always preach- 


es robed. And Mrs. Parker was the 


recipient of an elegant set of dia- 
monds. 

The presentations over, Dr. Parker 
replied in an address of singular fe- 
licity of thought and feeling, reveal- 
ing anew the depth and tenderness 
of his heart as well as his intellectual 
power. He thanked each speaker 
and all the donors in warm and 
graceful diction, especially mention- 
ing the poorer givers of small sums. 
He declared that he valued most 
highly the testimonies of his deacons 
and officers, which had indeed been 
unrestrained and unanimous. He 
humorously described the growth of 


his portrait, insisting that nothing 


could induce him to sit again. The 


ministry, and of the power of the peo- 


that he had never felt more vigorous 
for this holy work than now. 

Repeated and enthusiastic honor 
was paid to Mrs. Parker, who was 
present upon the platform beside her 
husband. Evidently, her person and 
work have been greatly esteemed as 
faithfully rendered in her home, in 
the choir, in the schoo] and on -the 
platform." And nothing could have 
been more gallant or more sincere 
than her husband's tribute to her 
personal worth and her wifely minis- 
try, in the course of which he ex- 
claimed, “The radiance of the dia- 
monds is eclipsed and quenched by 
the radiance of the life they are in- 
tended to grace.” 

When Englishmen undertake to 
treat a man handsomely they know 
how to reach the high-water mark of 
success. And this time they had laid 
themselves out to tell a great man a 
whole evening's story of the current 
estimate of his greatness. Accord- 
ingly, the last feature of the pro- 
gram was a series of short, brilliant 
speeches from leading ministers of 
different denominations. Among 
them may be named Rev. C. A. Berry, 
Congregationalist; Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Methodist; and Rev. John 
Clifford, Baptist. For the space of 
an hour Dr. Parker must have taken 
in enough encouragement and in- 
spiration from the confident and un- 
stinted support of his brethren to 
keep his step glad and buoyant clear 
through to the last river. And sure- 
ly he knows now both how widely 
and wherein his labors are of value. 
The discriminating analysis of the 
preacher and his services to men 
were most interesting to hear. Mr. 
Hughes, who made one of the most 
pointed and forceful speeches, char- 
acterized the evening as “a great his- 
toric occasion,” and Dr. Parker as “a 
living preacher and prophet of God,” 
“an embodiment of the noncomform- 
ist conscience.” There were two or 
three main points upon which the in- 
dependent testimonies converged. 
One was the uniqueness of Dr. 
Parker’s Thursday noon sermon, of 
which Dr. Berry asserted, “In the 
history of the Christian pulpit there 
has been nothing equal to this twenty- 
five years of this phenomenal! service.” 

Another principal point was Dr. 
Parker’s influence and leadership of 
young men. These form the largest 
class in his andiences, and itis be- 
cause they find in the arse those 
qualities which they particularly ad- 
mire; such as life and fire, practical 
wisdom, breadth and catholicity, 
hopefulness. The fullest agreement 
of the speakers, however, was to the 
effect that- Dr. Parker’s chief service 
of all is to his brethren in the ministry. 
Dr. Berry again voiced the unanimous 
sentiment when he called Dr. Parker 
the “preacher's preacher.” From his 
pulpit, and in bis books, he is furnish- 
ing fresh inspiration for thousands 
of pulpits. His success is-a tribute 
to the vitality of the gospel. He 
makes it perfectly clear that the 
gospel is not worn out. 

It is impossible to describe the 
enthusiastic manner in which the 
audience manifested its accord with 
the speakers, and its strong attach- 
ment to the object of the evening’s 
address. Obviously, Dr. Parker’s 
position in London and in Brit- 
ain is solid and safe. He has 
more than the attention of men; he 
has their admiration, their affection, 
their following. And he is leading 
men aright. There is no questioning 
his ardent and overmastering devo- 
tion to Christ and his gospel of sal- 
vation. The man is “absolutely or- 
iginal and unique,” and his work is 
like him. But he ever intenda to set 
forth Christ, and though one may 
often be struck and even hindered 
by the peculiarities of his genius, he 
will inevitably discover that Christ is 
dominant in him, and is using him in 
a noble and a mighty work. The 
preacher of the City Temple is worthy 
to be studied. His pulpit manners 
must not be-imitated. -He can not 
be imitated successfully. But he 
may be looked to for fresh fire from 
heaven, for visions of glory vividly 
seen and vividly portrayed, for pas- 
sionate adoring devotion to the Sav- 
iour and faithful ministry of his 
truth, principal characteristics of ev- 


| ery successful minister; but appear- 


ing in him in such power as to kindle 


THE A. P. A.—IIl. 


tective Association, met the ob- 
jection urged against the order 
because of the secrecy observed 
regarding its plans and operations, 
and shown that in all important pub- 
Jic business a certain degree of con- 
cealment is always practiced on. the 
part of those to whom is entrusted 
the direction of the work; and 
having also met the further charge 
of intolerance, and discrimination 
against a class of our fellow-citizens 
on account of their religious belief, 
and shown that the A. P. A. is not 
arrayed against the personal belief 
of any man, but against an organized 
and powerful ecclesiasticism, whose 
policy, if prevalent, the order claims, 
would subvert what as Americans we 
most highly value, our civil and 
religious liberty—it only remains for 
the vindication of the order that it be 
shown by unimpeachable evidence 
that the claims and teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church, if admitted 
and followed, would result in this very 
subversion and overthrow. If we can 
do this, then not only is the A. P. A. 
deserving of the approval of all who 
value the privileges of American 
citizenship, but should look with the 
greatest confidence for the moral 
support and most cordial co-operation 
to the descendants of those pioneers of 
freedom who came to this western 
world to bring “a church without a 
bishop,.and a. state without a king.” 

We base our judgment of the 
aims and teachings of the Koman 
Catholic Church, not upon statements 
of individual members of that Church, 
however prominent or respected they 
may be, nor upon newspaper reports of 
what has been said by enemies of 
the Church, and are content to rest 
our case as established or lost upon 
the dicta of the Church itself. 


The following quotations are all 
from the “ Papal Syllabus of Errors,” 
by Pope Pius IX, Dec. 8, 1864. Ap- 
proved by the Vatican Ecumenical 
Council July 18, 1870. Although 
purely negative, it indirectly teaches 
and enjoins the very opposite of what 
it condemns as error. 

Article 22 declares it an error to 


| claim that “the obligation which binds 


Catholic teachers and _ authors, 
applies only to those things which are 
proposed for universal belief, or 
dogmas of the faith.” It follows that 
the obligation resting upon Catholic 
teachers and authors applies to 
whatever the Church may choose, 
whether it be a matter of universal 
faith or the special narrative of an 
historical fact. 

Do we want teachers in our public 
schools who are so under obligations 
to a foreign ecclesiasticism as to be 
bound to teach what it requires, and 
omit to teach what it forbids? 7 


Article 19 asserts that it is an error 
to say that “the church is not a true 
and perfect and entirely free society, 
nor does she enjoy peculiar and per- 
petual rights conferred upon her by 
-her Divine Founder; but it apper- 
‘tains to the civil power to define what 
‘are the rights and limits within which 
the Church may exercise authority.” 
It follows that it does in no degree 
pertain with civil power to define the 
rights of the Church, or limit her in 
the methods she may employ for the 
assertion and maintenance of those 
rights. This claim, if admitted, would 
permit the order of a _ foreign 
ecclesiastic to supersede the writ of 
habeas corpus, and relegate us to the 
days of the Inquisition. 


Article 24 says it is an error 
to say that “the church has not 
the power of availing herself of force, 
or any direct or indirect temporal 
power.” Therefore, the Church may, 
whenever and wherever she can, 
make use of the civil power to en- 
force her decrees, and this directly or 
indirectly. As our Government is 
organized, a comparatively small 
number of members in any legislative 
body, working as a unit towards a 
definite end, can accomplish results 
wholly disproportioned to their num- 
bers; and it is not to be supposed 
that, openly asserting as she does her 
right to employ indirect methods to 
gain the support of the civil power, 
the Church of Rome will fail to 
resort to them when this will serve 
her interests. 

Is it a discrimination against their 
personal religious belief when we op- 
pose the election to office of men who 


Article 42 declares-it an _ er- 


ror to claim that “in case of conflict- 


law ought to prevail.” 

In these last two articles the claim 
is made that the Church should have 
charge and dominion in temporal af- 
fairs, and that when her edicts and 
the laws of the land.conflict, the lat- 
ter should give way and her laws 
obey Are we as Americans ready 
to ‘er the framing,’ interpreéta- 
tion and execution of our laws, which 
are in many ins**"\ces antagonistic to 
the interests of uae Roman Catholic 
Church, to men who are its devoted 
adherents ? 

Article 45 declares it an error to 
claim that “the entire direction of the 
public schools must appertain to the 
civil power so far that no other 
authority shall be recognized as hav- 
ing any right to interfere in the dis- 
cipline of the school, the arrangement 
of the studies, or the choice and ap- 
proval of teachers.” As: but one other 


besides the civil power, and that 


the Church of Rome, claims any right, 
or manifests any inclination to inter- 
fere in the discipline of the public 
school, or the selection and arrange- 
ment of its studies, and the choice 
and approval of teachers, this state- 
ment of Article 45 virtually claims 
for that Church the right to do all 
these things, either jointly with, or 
supremely independently of, the civil 
wer. 

Article 47 declares it an error that 
“the best theory of civil society re- 
quires that popular schools should be 
free from all ecclesiastical authority 
and control,and should be fully subject 
tu the civil and political power. 

This is a reiteration of the claim 
made in Article 45, that the Church 
has a right to exercise authority and 
control in the public school to an in- 
definite extent, which, if the claim is 
conceded, virtuslly gives the schools 
over to the management and control 
of the Church. 

Acticle 55 declares it an error 
to say that “the Church ought: to be 
separate from the State, and the State 
from the Church.” This is so entire- 
Jy at variance with the theory of free 
government, and so subversive of the 
plain provisions of the Constitution, 
that to admit it as true would be to 
turn back the page of history three 
hundred years, and make civil govern- 
ment the obsequious servant of the 
Vatican. 

Let it be remembered in consider- 
ing this subject that the foregoing 
quotations are not charges made by 
the enemies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but are the deliberate state- 
ments of its supreme Pontiff, pro- 
claimed ex cathedra, formally approv- 
ed and endorsed by the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church in solemn con- 
clave. Let it also be borne in mind 
that the utterances of the Pope under 
such circumstances are infallible, and 
are laid upon the conseience of 
every Catholic as equal in force and 
authority with a divine command, 
and to be implicitly obeyed, regard- 
less of what may be the private judg- 
ment of the individual concernin 
the matter. | 

Mr. Bourke Cochran may assert 
with loudest voice and most emphatic 
gesture that “ when the Catholic pul- 
pit utters one word hostile to the 
integrity of this Government, it will 
be false to itself and a promulgator 
of heretical doctrine,” but the forego- 
ing extracts from the Syllabus of 
Pope Pius IX prove conclusively that 
Mr. Cochran is not as well versed in 


the teachings of the Catholic pulpit 


as he is in the manipulations of New 
York ward politics and the principles 
that govern Tammany Hall; for while 
the Constitution of the United States 
declares that there shall be no union 
of Church and State in this country, 
Article 55 of the Syllabus declares 
open and unqualified hostility to any 
such doctrine. | 

We have, in opposing the designs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
meet an antagonist the most wily in 
diplomacy, most perfect in system, 
most relentless in hostility, most ex- 
tensive in empire, and most persist- 
ent in. purpose, of any organization 
on earth; and as regards her aims 
and methods, it may most emphati- 
cally be said eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. In view of all the 
circumstances, it would not seem diffi- 
cult to decide what should be the at- 
titude of patriots, not to say Chris- 
tians, towards the “American Pro- 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Hawaii, Senator Hoar having express- 
ly stated, when he moved to lay on 
the table a resolution declaring 
against annexation, which had been 
offered by Senator Vest as a substi- 
tute for the compromise resolution 


reported from the Committee on 


Foreign Relations, that he did so for 
the purpose of giving the Senate an 
opportunity to vote for or against the 
principle of annexation, without 


any side issue being involved. The 


result of this vote was an agreement 
among Senators to adopt a resolu- 
tion simply declaring against inter- 
ference with Hawaii, and not mention- 
ing annexation; and it is probable 
that it will be adopted by unanimous 
vote of the Senate before this letter is 
putin type. The necessity for some 
expression of opinion was urged 
upon the Senate by Mr. Kyle, who 
stated that he had private information 
from friends in Hawaii to the effect 
that the royalists were circulating re- 
ports that Congress would shortly 
dvelare in favor of a restoration of 
the Queen. 

The third biennial Congress 
of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons is now in session here with 
an attendance of more than 300 dele- 
gates. 

Representative Durborow of Illinois, 
who took such a conspicuous part in 
the Congressional contest that re- 
sulted in Congress. placing itself on 
record in favor of Sabbath  obser- 
vance, by voting to close the World's 
Fair, or so much of it.as was under 
control of the United States Govern- 
ment, on Sunday, is about to make 
another attack upon the observance 
of the Sabbath by the Government, 
and, as usual with all such attacks, 
it professes to be made in behalf of 
the workingmen. Mr. Durborow’s 
attack is contained in a resolution, 
which he yesterday introduced in the 
House, providing that the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum, 
the Botanic Gardens and the Wash- 
ington Monument shall be open to 
the public on Sundays from 9 a. m. to 
4 >. m. The same men in Congress 
who voted against closing the 
World’s Fair on Sunday will vote for 
this resolution, and for the same 
reason—it would be a step towards 
the destruction of the quiet, orderly 
and religious. observance of Sunday, 
which seems to be so repugnant to 
some natures, and a recognition of 
the irreverent, boisterous, rollicking. 
picnicking Sunday of Continental 
Europe. There is no reason to be-: 
lieve that there has been any change 
of sentiment in Congress in relation 
to Sabbath observance, and it is not 
probable that the absurd claim that 
the opening of Government buildings 
on Sunday would benefit the working- 
men will bring about any. 

A resolution has been prepared by 
Representative Rayner of Maryland, 
providing for an investigation of the 
recent refusal of the Russian govern- 
ment to allow Rabbi Krauskopf, an 
eminent Hebrew and a highly re- 
spected citizen of Philadelphia, to 
enter Russian territory for the pur- 
pose of looking into the moral and 
political condition of the Hebrews in 
the Polish provinces. The request of 
the Rabbi was cabled to the Russian 
government by Secretary Gresham 
and the refusal was received by him. 
It is claimed by Mr. Rayner, and, my- 
information is, that President Cleve- 
land and ‘Secretary Gresham agree 
with him, that this refusal was a 
direct violation of an existing treaty 
between the United States and 
Russia. Secretary Gresham will, 
probably, regardless of action on the 
resolution, protest against the refusal 
of the Russian government to allow 
an American citizén the same 
privilege which is granted here to 
all Russian citizens; and there is 
reason to believe that he will insist 
upon the withdrawal of that refusal, 
and that in the event of a declination 
on the part of the Russian govern- 
ment, he may go to the extent of 
severing all diplomatic relations with 
that country. The object of the in- 
troduction of the resolution in the 
House is to show Russia that the 
sentiment of Congress is behind the 
State Department in this matter. 

Last Sunday special memorial 
services were held in a number of 
Washington churches. Every year 
these services appear to grow in 


BACK TO MOSES. 


writers has appeared, under the 
plausible pretext of honoring the 
Supreme Teacher. This device may 
be recognized in the glittering catch- 
phrase “Back to Christ!” Its shallow- 
ness, not to say its disingenuousness, 
will appear from two or three con- 
siderations. 

1. Nearly all we know, or shal? 
ever know, about the personal Christ 
is contained in the writings of the 
four evangelists — Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, whose inspired verac- 


ing about all they can to discredit. 


2. Other religious teachers have 
written their own biographies and 
formulated their own teachings. But 
Christ intrusted this important work 
to a number of men who were his in- 
timate companions and chosen dis- 
ciples. By the aid of the Holy Spirit 
they were enabled to give to the world 
living portraitures of his character,. 
with accurate accounts of his most 
important sayings and doings, as 
likewise of his life, death, and resur- 
rection. And these four inspired 
biographies constitute the only 
“authorized” Life of Christ which the 
world has ever seen, or is ever likely 
to see. In order to qualify them for 
this great undertaking, Jesus said to. 
them: “When he, the spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak of him- 
self; but whatever he shall hear that 
shall he speak; and he will show you 
things tocome.” He further conjoined 
their testimony with that of the Holy 
Spirit: “But when the Comforter 
is come, whom I will send unto you 
from tbe Father, even the spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me. And 
ye also shall testify, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning.” 
And to the seventy, whom he sent 
forth on a special mission, he said: 
“He that heareth you heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you .despiaeth 
me.” And just before his ascension 
he gave this final commandment to 
the apostles whom he had chosen, 
which we find recorded at the close 
of Matthew's gospel: “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizi: 2 
them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things 


unto the end of the world.” 


the supercilious teachers who profess 
to honor the Master by disparaging 
the servants whom he solemnly 
accredited and with whose official 
acts and words he so completely. 
identified bimselt ! 


3. And when we do go back to 
Christ by the only way in which it is 
possible to do this—through the tes- 
timony of those who were “eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of the Word’— 
we find that he instantly refers us 
“back to Moses,” and rests his* claim 
to the Messiahship upon the author- 
ity of the Mosaic writings. His 
words are: “Had ye believed Mgses 
ye would have believed me, for he 
wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, bow shall ye believe my 
words?” Afd in the Sermon on 
the Mount, wht@h may be taken, ins 
sense, as his inaugural discourse, he 
declared: “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. 
For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled.” So that this stone 
which our skeptical builders have re- 
jected has, by the authority of Christ, 
become the head-stone of the corner. 
In other words, the entire Scripture 
edifice, including the Messiahship 
and the kingdom of Christ, rests up- 
on the integrity of the Mosaic writ- 
ings. We may confidently leave the 
vindication of Moses’ character and 
work in the hands of his great Ante- 
type. He will never forget this tried. 
and faithful servant, who,- in the su- 
preme crisis of his life, renounced 
the most brilliant pi ospects which the 


reproach of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures of Egypt, for he had 
respect unto the recompense of re- 
ward.” We may be sure that none 
of Moses’ words will be suffered to 
fall to the ground. But in that day 


purpose of the ladies in giving him |@Ve2 the dull and unresponsive. | accept such teachings as these. and | tective Association.” E.C.W. |; a <te ‘2 | of glorious recompense what must be 
the pulpit robes he declared was Surely all who have received help put the keeping of their conscience al who 
quite clear, adding: “It is ladylike in| {tom him will echo the prayer|in the hands of those who promul-| Miss IdaC.DeVelling of Springfield, | prominent, veterans who attended the the 


the depth of its plotting. I cannot 
get away until these are worn out.” 
He closed with noble expressions of 
the height and happiness of a minis- 
ter’s work, of the possibility of living 
above the worry of little things, of 
the freedom of the Congregational 


that God will grant him many more 
years of effective activity. 

Lonpon. 

The gold coinage at the Philadelphia 
mint during the present year is the 
largest in its history, about $80,000- 
000; last year it was only $11,840,202. 


gate them ? 

Article 27 says it is an error 
to assert that “the ministry of 
the Church and the Roman Pontiff 
ought to be absolutely excluded from 
all charge and dominion in tem 


affairs.” 


Mass., a temperance worker of twenty 
years’ standing, will lecture at How- 
ard-street M. E. church (Rev. W. W. 
Case pastor), between Second and 
Third streets, on Thursday_evening 


next (7th inst.) at 8 p.m. Admission 
‘free. 


year before is notable, and every 


the once erect soldiers is a little 
more pronounced, and the steps of 
many a little slower and a little 
feebler. 

Wasaineron, D. C,, May 30th. 


they tell us to go “back to Christ”! 


It is proposed to found a new Eng- 
lish university at London which will 


rival Oxford and Cambridge. 


ity the authors of this device are do- — 


whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and, lo, l am with you alway, even. 
What a. 
rebuke are these words of Christ to | 


world could offer, and “esteemed the 


Maste by the pitiful 
year the stoop in. the shoulders of | ¢h r by the pitiful cant with which — 
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‘Home WMissions, 


Owing to our President having to 


go East, the quarterly meeting of the 


W.S. H. M.S. was held the 14th of 
May instead of June. The ladies of 
the Berkeley Auxiliary had invited us 


- to meet with them, and notwithstand- 


ing the rain came down and the 
wind blew as though their whole bus- 
iness on earth just at that time was to 
keep people at home, there was & good 
attendance. About twelve o'clock we 
reached the home of Mrs. Addison, 
who had kindly invited the directors 
to meet there to transact the busi- 
ness of the day. During the serving 
of an exquisite lunch, many plans for 
the enlargement of the work of the 
Society were discussed. It was a de- 
lightful gathering, and the beautiful 
home, with the magnificent view of 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate 
on one side, and on the other the 
green hills just showing their heads 
above the white fog clouds, and all 
about houses and gardens and 
lawns, and in the distance the fair 
city of Oakland, made a picture to 
which memory will always revert 
with pleasure. The afternoon meet- 
ing opened at the usual time, Mrs. 
Williams presiding. The hymn “Je- 
sus Shall Reign” was sung. Mrs. 
Williams then read Isaiah lv, follow- 
ed by Mrs. Merritt in prayer. Report 
of the annual meeting was read by 
Mrs. Foster of Alameda. Then came 
reports from the following Auxiliar- 
ies: Alameda, Mrs. Foster; Berkeley, 
Mrs. Hatch; Oakland, First, Mrs. Bur- 
bank; San Francisco, Bethany, Mrs. 
Pond; San Francisco, Third, Mrs. 
Cashman; Plymouth, Oakland, Mrs. 
Merritt; Pilgrim, East Oakland, Mrs. 
Farnum. Mrs. Williams then said a 
few words on the necessity of mem- 


_bers of auxiliaries reaching out to in- 


fluence others to missionary work. 
Mrs. Perkins spoke for the Missionary 
Banner, thanking contributors for 
short articles, and making a plea for 
an enlargement of the sheet. Mrs. 
Haven gave the treasurer's report of 
the Society and also of the Banner. 
A brief discussion of the paper fol- 
lowed, and some suggestions made. 
Mrs. Williams, in a few remarks, 
showed how all the different societies 
work together, and how each is es- 
sential to the strength of the other. 
Mrs. Pond spoke on the work among 
the Chinese women. Prayer was then 
offered for this work by Mrs. Bur. 
bank. On invitation, by Mrs. Pond, 
it was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing the second Tuesday in September 
in Bethany church, unless Mrs. Pond 
should be away, in which case it will 
be held in the Third church, San 
Francisco. 
, Mrs. Williams then gave a few sug- 
gestions in regard to raising money 
among the churches. Meeting closed 
with prayer by Mrs. Pond. | 
Cor. Sec. W. S. H. M. S. 


OUR BIG TREE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


What pleasant thoughts come to us 
to-day as we sit and think of “old 
Sonoma”! It was more than twenty 
years ago when our steps were led 
away from the noise and din of the 
dusty city to the cool, shady nooks, 
by the running creek which skirts the 
valley of luscious grapes. Here we 
settled for a time. Amid the wild 
scenery, which seemed to speak so 
grandly of nature’s God, we took our 
pleasant drives andduiet walks, while 
our evenings were generally spent in 
social converse, or music, with our 
goodly neighbors. a? 

The week has busily passed; the 
Sabbath has come. ‘Where shall we 
go to worship?” The only church is 
more than three miles distant, with 
service every other Sunday. A happy 
thought comes. We have a big oak 
tree in front.of our home. We have 
little children. inside of that home, 
with quite a number of little ones all 
around. us. not start a 
Sunday-schoo]? @etions speak 
louder than words,,we Went to work 
the following week, pigted seats all 
around that big tree, ipivited all the 
little “tots” and big “tots,” too, to be 
present the following Sunday. Quite 
a large number responded to the call, 
and were quite enthusiastic over the 
new project. A Sunday-school was 
started, with the necessary officers, 
the first prayer and blessing given by 
a dear aged pilgrim, long since taken 
to his heavenly home. With the aid 
of our home organ we played some 
familiar hymns which the children 
knew, and while they sang, with their 
sweet voices, under the tree, the pretty 
birds raised their notes above the 
tree, making: beautiful melody to the 
God of nature. With the spreading 
branches of the great oak tree en- 
circling us, the orchards loaded with 
ripening fruit, the thriving vineyards 
on every side, dotted here and there 
with neat cottages, cosy homes—how 
could we help being entranced with 
the soul-inspiring scene? And thus 
started our “Big Tree Sunday-school” 
amid such pleasant surroundings, as 
we joined heartily in the children’s 
song— 

*‘ The world looks very beautiful 

And full of joyto me, 

The sun shines out in glory bright 
On everything I see, 

I know I shall be happy 
While in this world I stay, 

For I will follow Jesus, 
Will follow all the way.” 

Through the summer months we 
met in the same pretty spot. When 
winter came, we were kindly invited 


not to take anything! ” 


to use the district schoolhouse, not 
far distant, and so we grew and pros- 
pered. All were pleased and inter- 
ested; but there came a time when 
clouds began to gather. Trouble 
was brewing, for a new Board of 
Trustees decided that the schoolhouse 
should not be used for religious pur- 


shall we do with our precious charge?” 
We did not intend to disband. “When 
one door is shut, another is opened,” 
is the saying. For a few times we 
sat on the grass, outside the closed 
doors, when word was sent that a 
large wine-cellar was at our com- 
mand, the large-hearted proprietor 
kindly offering to furnish seats and 
all things necessary for our comfort. 
For a time, the walls of that wine- 
cellar resounded with praises to the 
Most High. The goodly seed was 
sown, while the novelty of the situa- 
tion and surroundings gave us great 
hope and inspired us with renewed 
zeal for the Master’s cause. Mean- 
while, the Trustees relented, and said: 
“We might come in if we promised 
So we prom- 
ised in good faith; and such a happy, 
zealous, working band we were, as 
we re-entered that room, with some 
of the modern improvements for car- 
rying on the glorious work! Just 
here let us relate a little incident that 
happened. 

For several Sabbaths we made use 
of the blackboard. Our text this 
time was “ The eye of God.” “If we 
could only draw an eye, we thought g 
Easy enough. So we boldly made 
the attempt—worked a whole week on 
that eye—looked at it in every con- 
ceivable way until we thought, yea, 
and knew, that the eye was perfect, 
and could hardly wait for school 
time, which came at last. The usual 
exercises over, full of hope and san- 
guine of success, we placed the board 
where all could seeit. The first word, 
“The,” above the eye was readily 
spelled. Now, the auspicious mo- 
ment came; the pointer was raised to 
that eye. (Oh, would we could bict 
it from our memory!) Silence reigned 
supreme. “Children, what is this?” 
exultingly was asked. Suspense was 
terrible. Presently a little fellow 
raised his hand. “ What is it, sonny ?”’ 
In a triumphant voice he explained, 
“Tt is an oyster shell, sir.” Talk 
about bombs—why, we were com- 
pletely crushed, annihilated, squeezed 
into a nonentity! What happened 
next we don’t care to remember, only 
that the subject was hastily changed, 
while our “art talent” was placed 
again in the napkin for te use, if 
needed. 

Notwithstanding the many mis- 
takes and blunders which were un- 
avoidably made, the school prospered, 
for a number of noble workers in the 
cause were not weary of well-doing. 


‘* Sowing in the morning, 
Sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the noontide 
And the dewy eve, 
Waiting for the harvest 
And the time of reaping. 


** Sowing in the sunshine, 

_ Sowing in the shadows, 
Fearing not the clouds 
Nor winter’s chilly breeze; 
By-and-by the harvest, 
And the labor ended. 


‘* Going forth with weeping, — 
Sowing for the Master, 
Though the loss sustained 
Our spirit often grieves. 
When our weeping’s over 
He will bid us welome; 

We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the sheaves.” 

Among the many pastors who took 
an interest and spoke words of en- 
couragement was a dear old soldier 
of the Cross, who was always gladly 
received and listened to with strict 
attention. One peculiarity he had 
which followed him in all his sermons 
or lectures—his hands would raise 
supplicatingly to heaven, while in a 
tremulous voice, as the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, “‘ No foot of land do 
I possess, no cottage in this wilder- 
ness,” came apparently from the 
depth of his heart; so pathetic was 
the appeal that instinctively we 
wished that it was in our power to 
supply his want. And yet it was 
merely the force of habit, for the dear, 
good man, after a life of usefulness, 
was removed to the heavenly land, 
resting from his soul-saving labors. 

One of the ruJes of the school was 
for each child to learn a little verse 
at home. A little fellow was taught 
the words, “Stand up for Jesus,” 
with instructions how he must stand. 
When the time came for him to re- 
cite he became confused, but slowly 
arose, and said, “Jesus, stand up, 
like me!” Dear child! We could 
not{ but help kiss him for the very 
blunder he made. 

Some of the “oldest inhabitants” 
can remember with pleasure our Big 
Tree picnics—the loaded wagons of 
good things, which country folk 
know so well how to supply, the 
hay wagons and all sorts of convey- 
ances, provided so generously for 
our use—with banners and flags fly- 
ing; we were a happy lot, singing all 
the way. On one of these occasions, 
a tempting bunch was spread for a 
great crowd—a hungry crowd. A 
good old deacon was invited to ask a 
blessing. But oh, we thought, will 
it never end! You see, the ride had 
been long and dusty, the air was 
bracing, so the “inner man ” needed 
attention. At last the sweet “Amen” 
was reached. “How long was it?” 
was asked of one with a watch. “Just 
ten yards long,” shouted out a little 


fellow, “and I’m most starved!” <A' 


piece of cake was given him, while 
the tears were wiped away; then 
all made the most of the good things 
before us. Those were happy days. 
If we that try to follow Jesus are not 
happy, who are? But, says the pa- 
tient reader, “by your fruits ye shall 


know them.” A young girl lay dy- 
Then arose the question, “What | ing. eel 
she whispered; “I learned to trust | P°° 


“ Come sing to me of heaven,” | 


my Saviour in the Sunday-school.” 


‘Not many hours after, she passed 


from earth to heaven. A little seed 
sown in good ground. 

“We love to meet with you, and 
gladly welcome. Sunday morning,” 
said the father of a family, as he 
carefully lifted his little one from 
the big wagon. “Our children sing 
to us all the week.” Some of our 
aged ones, as also the younger por- 
tion, have been called “up higher,” 
whose lives were made better and 
happier by the good words spoken, 
the heavenly hymns sung, the pre- 
cious seed so faithfully sown in the 
Big Tree Sunday-school. “Paul may 
plant, Apollos may water; but God 
giveth the increase”; while eternity 
can alone reveal the good done, 
through the feeble efforts put forth 
in Jesus’ name by the few of his 
chosen ones. Until then we rest till 
the reaping time shall come; then 
share in the glory of the “harvest 
home.” Mrs. E. 

OaKLAND. 


THE HAPPINESS OF GIVING. 


Martin again took up his work and 
began to stitch. After working some 
little time he saw that it was grow- 
ing dark and he could no longer see 
to sew. Looking through the win- 
dow he saw a lamplighter pass by. 
Weil,” he thought to himself, “it is 
time for me to have a light.” He 
arose, and after trimming his lamp 
and lighting it he hung it up and 
again prepared to work. : 

Presently he put his tools away 
and brushed up the scraps, after 
which he placed the lamp on the 
table. He next took down the Holy 
Book from the shelf. He intended 
opening it at a place which he had 
marked with a piece of leather, but 
on placing the Book on the table it 
opened at an entirely different place, 
and as he did so he remembered yes- 
terday’s dream. At the same time he 
heard a noise in the room, as if some 
one was moving behind him. He 
turned suddenly around, and fancied 
he saw a number of people standing 
in the corner, but he was unable to 
recognize them. Presently a voice 
whispered: | 

“Martin; ah, Martin, did you not 
know me?” 

“Whom?” muttered Martin. 

“Me,” repeated the voice. “Itis I,” 
said Stepanovitch (whom he had fed), 
smiling pleasantly as he advanced 
from the dark corner, and then like a 
cloud he vanished. 

“And this is I,” said another voice, 
when the woman with her child 
(whom he had succored) stepped 
forth. The woman also smiled, while 
the infant laughed gleefully, and 
they, too, quickly disappeared. 

“And here we are,” said a third 
voice, when both the old woman and 
the boy, with an apple in his hand, 
came forward. They also smiled, 
and instantly faded away. 

Martin was now almost overcome 
with a feeling of jc y, more sweet than 
he had ever before experienced. He 
began to read the following passage 
at which the Bible had accidentally 
opened : 

“For I was hungered, and ye gave 
me meat;.and I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” 

And Martin understood that his 
dream had been realized, and that 
the Saviour had in very truth visited 
him that day, and that he had re- 
ceived him in the proper spirit.— 
Count Tolstor. 


In the courtyard of the Palace of 
Versailles is a clock with one hand, 
called “L’Horloge de la Mort du Roi.” 
It contains no works, but consists 
merely of a face in the form of a sun 
surrounded by rays. On the death 
of a king the hand is set to the mo- 
ment of his demise, and remains un- 
altered till his successor has rejoined 
him in the grave. This custom orig- 
inated under Louis XIII, and con- 
tinued till the Revolution. It was 
revived on the death of Louis XVIII, 
and the hand still continues fixed on 
the precise moment of that monarch’s 
death.— Worthington’s Magazine. 


“Goodness is love in action, love 
with its hand at the plough, love with 
the burden on its back. It is love 
carrying medicine to the sick, and 
food to the famishing. It is love 
reading the Bible to the blind, and 
explaining the gospel to the felon in 
his cell. It is love in the Sunday- 
school, or at the ragged school. It 
is love at the hovel-door, or sailing 
away in the missionary ship. But, 
whatever task it undertakes, it is stil] 
the same—love following Jesus’ foot- 
steps, who went about continually 
doing good.”— Hamilton. 


While the intemperate man inflicts 
evil upon his friends, he brings far 
mere evil upon himself. Not only to 
ruin his family, but also to bring 
ruin on his own body and soul, is the 
greatest wrong that any man can 
commit.— Socrates. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER? 


BY REV. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


The question that most deeply con- 
cerns the secular mind to-day is, 
“Whats the matter?” The world is 
out of joint. Business is paralyzed. 
The rich get no richer, the poor get 
rer; and while the country was 
never.so full of all manner of supplies, 
the poor are idle, their families are 
protected from starvation only. by the 
hand of charity; themselves are re- 
duced to the extremity of tramps, 
and in large herds are usurping the 
rights of society and overturning the 
public peace, and in armies of thou- 
sands clamoring for bread or for 
blood. 

Now, then, what's the matter? 
There is no lack of money in the 
country; there is no less of that now 
than in the days of our prosperity. 
There is no lack of bread; that is 
more plenty and cheaper than ever 
before. There is no lack of goods of 
any kind. The markets are all glutted 
to stagnation, and yet hunger, cold, 
and nakedness cry about in all direc- 
tions, and implore protection from 
perishing want. Corn, wine and oil 
are plenty; manufacturers are plenty; 
labor is plenty; but none of these 
things will buy money, and money is 
the universal desideratum. That, if 
it were not withdrawn and laid up in 
a napkin, would lubricate all the 
wheels of business. The merchant 
could buy it with his goods, the farm- 
er could buy it with his products, and 
the worker could buy it with his 
work. Why not? 

The banker who hoards the money, 
not his own money, but everybody's 
money (the banker simply holds the 
key that locks up your money and 
your neighbor’s money)—the banker 
will tell you it is want of faith. If 
you offer him wheat as the price of 
his money, his answer is, | have no 
faith in wheat. I am afraid it will 
not return me an equivalent for my 
money. If you offer him wool, or 
lumber, or goods of any kind, his an- 
swer will be the same, I have no faith 
in any of these things. If you offer 
him securities, he will say, I have no 
faith in securities. The times are 
disjointed; values are unstable. I 
have no faith in anything but money 
in a vault, with the key in my own 
hand. And, be it remembered, the 
banker is a representative man. He 
is speaking not for himself alone, but 
for every man in the community who 
has a few dollars laid up for future 
use. The banker speaks for all his 
depositors when he says want of faith 
locks up the money of the people, 
and brings to a standstill the wheels 
of business. 

When the banker says, I have lost 
faith in the securities, the meaning of 
that is, I have lost faith in men. No 
prudent man will loan money on se- 
curities if he has reason to fear the 
necessity of getting it back by fore- 
closure. The security is his protec- 
tion in the event of the death of the 
mortgagor, or other fortuitous dis- 
ability. He loans his money because 
he has faith in the debtor himself, 
without which he will not loan at all 
and take the risk of regaining it 
through the court. The ground of 
his confidence is the honor and good 
faith of the borrower. The United 
States Government loaned $50,000,- 
000 to the Central Railroad Com- 
pany, and took what was supposed 
ample security. But the security 
has thus far proved of no avail to 
the Government, for lack of good 
faith on the part of the borrower, or, 
if you please, for lack of ability. 
The Government cannot afford to ap- 
propriate the security, and the Com- 
pany is taking advantage of that fact 
to withhold payment. It is always 
counted imprudent and unbusinegs- 
like to take financial risks with any 
man on security without confidence 
in the man himself. Insurance com- 
panies, banks and all men who deal 
in commercial credits, are governed, 
if they act wisely, by this law. 

These remarks bring me, by some 
circumlocution, to my subject; viz., 
faith and its relation to business; 
and to the present distress among 
the people. Faith is the sovereign 
panacea, not an increase in the coin- 
age or the currency. The volume of 
money increased in however great a 
ratio would give no relief. I 
could not get a dollar of the in- 
crease without buying it and pay- 
ing for it, and I can get all I 
need now by offering an equivalent 
in which the holder of the money has 
faith. Call loans, with what is called 
gilt-edged security, command money 
now and always at low interest, and 
call loans do not mean bond and 
mortgage on the best real estate. It 
means men in whose personal re- 
sponsibility the holder has faith. 
Well-grounded faith between man 
and man would make money plenty 
as chips, without new coinage or 
more greenbacks. The thing want- 
ed, then, is more faith, not more 
money. Faithin what? This is the 
culminating question. — 

Faith is the thing wanted, but not 
faith in money. That is the root of 
all evil. That reduces the rich to 
misers, and the poor to tramps and 
vagabonds. It demoralizes owners 
and operatives alike, and eventuates 
in lockouts, in strikes, in anarchy, and 
crime. Want of character, not want 
of money, is the rock on which the 
business of the country is foundered. 


And character comes of faith; it takes. 


its level from the object on which it 
is If faith rests on money, 
the love of which is the root of all 
evil, just the state of things we now 
suffer is the natural and inevitable 
sequence—greed on one hand, and 
labor riota on the other; destitution 
of character.on both sides. All be- 
cause faith rests on money, and fails 
to rise to the only proper object. 

Christianity has installed manhood 
as the one supreme object of faith. 
What do I mean by manhood? Of 
the morale of that term there is but 
one sentiment either in the dictionary 
or in the common consensus of good 
people. It means character apart 
from all taint of dishonor—-character 
based upon integrity, moral courage, 
unbending righteousness. The God- 
man is the only perfect type of man- 
hood. He is the original stock from 
which all manhood is derived—the 
ideal man, without whom humanity 
were inconceivable and manifestly 
impossible. The genius of faith is 
to assimilate the character of the be- 
liever to that of the object on which 
it rests. Hence, the ideal man is the 
highest conceivable object of human 
faith. And the type of character en- 
gendered by this precious faith is the 
sovereign panacea of all our troubles. 
It is the only sure ground of confi- 
dence between man and man, and, as 
before intimated, we want confidence, 
not money. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved—saved from 
“sovetousness, which isidolatry” ; sav- 
ed from Jove of money, which is the 
root of all evil, the worst of which 
the world is now experiencing in the 
greed of the rich, and in the reaction 
of the poor, resulting in wrong and 
injustice on the one side, and suicidal 
folly and crime on the other. Believe 


in the Lord Jesus Christ with that 


true soul-faith that elevates character 
and molds it into the likeness of its 
object, and thou shalt be saved— 
saved from oppression, from strikes, 
and all their untold and unbearable 
concomitants—saved from outlawry, 
from the necessity of sleeping behind 
bolted doors, from carrying concealed 
weapons, or hiding your money in a 
strong box, where it is as useless to 
the world as if there were no money. 
The world wants faith. This is the 
element for which it is hungering, 
thirsting, and perishing. 

A ready writer in one of our re- 
ligious periodicals makes this remark: 
“There is great danger in these days 
of popular government that men will 
come to depend too much on those 
changes in external conditions which 
can be wrought by acts of Congress. 
Wise men will not expect to see so- 
ciety redeemed thereby. Man is saved 
by character, not by government’— 
character that is born of faith; and 
this is as true of society in its busi- 
ness relations as it is of individuals. 
Changes in the policy of the govern- 
ment by means of party revolutions 
will, no doubt, modify conditions, but 
the establishment of permanent pros- 
perity can come only of confidence 
between man and man, and this is 
conditioned upon the faith of the 
people in the manhood found in the 
great prototype of our common 


humanity. 
(Zo be Continued. ) 


GENERAL GRANT’S LAST PUBLIC 
ADDRESS. 


Another wave of applause swept 
over the great audience, and, when it 
had spent its force, and quiet was 
again restored, the beloved general, 
assisted by Mr. Stuart, hobbled for- 
ward, and stood before the sea of 
human faces, many of which were wet 
with tears. 

Then a low voice, which could be 
heard only by those who stood near 
him, although a deathlike hush per- 
vaded the assembly, the victor of a 
hundred battles made his last public 
address. It was so brief that it was 
finished almost before the audience 
knew it was begun. Leaning pain- 
fully upon his crutches, and speaking 
with great difficulty, he said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Under all 
circumstances it is difficult for me to 
speak. An hour ago I might have 
made a speech, but now I am almost 
afraid to try. I know, as few can, 
the good these chaplains have done 
—writing letters to the friends at 
home for the sick and wounded, to 
anxious, sorrowing mothers and fath- 
ers. I have not words to express my 
thanks for this welcome. I apreciate 


But he said not another word. He 
stood in the presence of that vast 
multitude and wept, and the multi- 
tude wept with him. Before another 
year had passed, loving hands had 
laid the body of the imcomparable 
soldier in the tomb.— Blue and Gray. 


One of the many recent langua 
statisticians is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: English, which at the com- 
mencement of the century was only 
spoken by 22,000,000 people, is now 
spoken by 100,000,000. Russian is 
now spoken by 68,000,000, against 30, - 
000,000 at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In 1800 German was only 
spoken by 35,000,000 people, to-day 
over 70,000,000 tulk in the same lan- 
gage that Emperor William II does. 
Spanish is now used by 44,000,000 
of people, against 30,000,000 in 1800; 
Italian by 32,000,000, instead of 18,- 
000,000, and Portuguese by 13,000,- 
000 instead of 8,000,000.— News and 


Currier. 


CHRISTIANITY CIVILIZES. 


Christianity came into the world 
more as @ revolution in man’s practi- 
cal life than any other religion that 
entered it. Other religions have only 
dreamed; Christianity has civilized. 
While other religions have had beau- 
tiful expectations, Christianity has 
been .breaking chains. While other 
religions have exalted the uncommon 
man into a theme of worship or an 
ideal of song, or create his features 
in marble to last forever, Christianity 
has been talking hold of the common 
man and lifting him up, if is bring- 
ing the mountains down and the 
valley up. And the whole scheme of 
the religion of Jesus is a scheme 
that, if it should miss this one great 
ideal, would miss its essential soul. 

To-day, as we leok out into the 
world, we see how certainly the 
preachers of the future must be 
trained along lines that shall take 
into their comprehension this common 
man. The religion of Jesus found 
the common man lagging behind in 
Judaism. It took him from his 
fisher’s nets, from his gathering of 
taxes, from his place of loneliness 
and despair and it made him an 
apostle of civilization. Christianity 
came in the times of the Roman re- 
ligion when men were sacrificing to 
their gods and standing behind their 
images with scorning and with smil- 
ing, the uncommon man only at the 
top. It took hold of the uncommon 
man; it brought him down in Rome 
and taught him his duty and respon- 
sibility, and it took hold of the com- 
mon man and lifted him up and on, 
out of his rags and out of his des- 
pair, and to-day not the Roman forum, 
not Roman temples of Minerva, but 
the cross, lifted in splendor above 
the grandest temple of the world, 
glows over the seven hills. That 
Christianity is making its insistence 
this morning, as it never has before, 
throughout the world, for the teachers 
of its essential soul: and to that end, 
we may look forward into the future 
for a new race of men who shall lead 
our churches with a grandeur and a 
power unknown before. I look for 
young men who will come out into 
society and who in the problem of 
drainage will use as much religion 
and as much orthodox theology as 
they ever could use, more than they 
could ever use, at the synod or 
religious council. When John 
wanted a sign to know whether this 
was the real king or not, Jesus Christ 
said: You go and tell John that the 
lepers are being cleansed, the dead 
are being raised, the deaf are hearing, 
the blind are seeing, and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them. 
In the future, as at the birth of Chris- 
tianity, that will be the test of our 
theological seminaries and our 
churches.— Gunsaulus. 


SOON FORGOTTEN. 


The vanity of human endeavor, 
when it is directed toward the attain- 
ment of selfish ends, was never better 
illustrated than by the manner in 
which the news of the death of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte at St. Helena was 
received in Paris. Napoleon had 
been the master of Europe; he had 
reached the height of human glory, 
and in France, particularly in Paris, 
all things had centered around his 
name. 

Quite recently the memoirs of Louis 
Aime Martin, a French man of letters 
of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, and an acute observer of men 
and affairs in his time, have been 


published in Paris for the first time. 


In them, under date of July 6, 1821, 
occurs a note which shows what the 
name of the “Emperor Napoleon” had 
become at that time. 


forgotten, and people go on to talk 
of other things. I wished particular- 
ly to know what effect this news 
would have upon the people. I pass- 
ed the Palais-Royal. A public crier 
called, ‘Here’s your account of the 
death of Bonaparte!’ 

“This cry, which it seemed must 
have appalled Europe, was without 
effect; no one listened. There was 
not a purchaser of the man’s wares; 
every one was indifferent. 

“I entered several cafes, and found 
the same indifference—coldness every- 
where; no one’s intelligence was touch- 
ed. I cannot answer for the hearts, 
but this man had inspired more of 
astonishment than of love. 

“In one cafe I heard people talking 
about his death, and then they went 
on to talk about the censorship law, 
which is discussed so much to-day, 
and which will be forgotten to mor- 
row. And this is glory!” 


It is significant that of the 210,000 


8° | volumes consulted at the Astor Li- 


brary last year, the greatest number, 
23,000, were American histories; then 
came American literature, with 16,- 
000 volumes; then art history, 11,000, 
and American documents likewise, 
11,000; next mechanics and engineer- 
ing, 9,000; then theology and geneal- 
ogy, 7,000 each. The figures show 
that very few people, comparatively, 
go to the big building on LaFayette 
Place to read novels. 


St. Paul was a preacher who never 
used any whitewash, and when he de- 
scribed sin everybody in the congre- 
gation knew what he was talking 


_| about.—Ram’s Horn. 


“Bonaparte is dead,” says Martin, 
“and the news is repeated coldly and 
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Pliscellany. 
Submission. 


BY C. CLAY. 


“Behold, here am I, let Him doto me as 
seemeth good unto him.” (II Sam. xv: 26.) 


Anything, my Father, send me gain or loss, 
Helpless pain or service sweet, 
Crown or weary cross; 

I would leave it all with thee, 
Thou wilf choose the best fer me, 
Anything. 


Anywhere, my Shepherd, lead my willing feet 
In the rough and thorny path 
Or the pastures sweet. 
I would walk by faith, not sight, 
Thou wilt lead thy child aright, 
Anywhere. 


Anyhow, my Savior, for thy way is best, 
Mine would bring me only grief, 
Thine shall bring me rest; 
In the way thou wilt provide, 
I will trust what e’er betide, 
Anyhow. 


} ime. my Jesus, thou shalt choose to come, 
Let and ready be 
For the journey home; 
All my times are in thy hand, 
Waiting for thy sweet command, 
Any time. 


Anything or any time, anyhow or wher 
Let thy will forever be ' 
My portion and my prayer; 
As it seemeth good te thee, 
Do, my Father, unto me, 
Here I am, 


EFFECTS OF INTENSE COLD. 

M. Raoul Pictet has been making 
some curious experiments on the 
physiological effects of extreme cold. 
With the aid of various freezing mix- 
tures he has arranged what he calls 
“wells of cold,” the air in which is 
cooled to various degrees. So far 
the temperature in the coldest of 
these wells is only reduced to 166 de- 
grees below the Fahrenheit zero, but 
much lower temperatures are easily 
reached by other means. It is calcu- 
lated by modern physicists that about 
460 degrees below zero will be reach- 
ed what is called the “temperature of 
death,” or “absolute cold,” at which 
all substances are solid and at their 
extreme limit of contraction. M. 
Pictet has of course not yet attained 
this condition, but he has approached 
near enough to it to give some singu- 
lar indications of what may be dis- 
covered later. 

In one of his experiments a dog 
was introduced into a “ well of cold” 
at a temperature of 130 degrees be- 
low the Fahrenheit zero. For ten 
minutes the animal’s vitality strug- 
gled successfully against the cold, 
and even raised to the extent of half 
a centigrade degree the temperature 
of the well. At the end of this time 
the dog’s extremities began to freeze, 


but the heart and vital organs re- 


mained warm, and it was not until 
the end of an hour and a half that 
the temperature of this part of the 
animal was found to have been re- 
duced one centigrade degree. After 
this point was reached, however, the 
vital powers seemed to give way, the 
temperature suddenly fell, and noth- 
ing could revive the poor beast. 

M. Pictet himself had the courage 
to try how such terrible cold felt. He 
plunged his bare arm into the well at 
the same temperature ’ which had 
proved fatal to the dog, and held it 
there for five or six minutes. At the 

/ end of three or four minutes he felt 
a violent pain, proceeding, apparent- 
ly, from the periosteum, or sensitive 
covering of the bone. After about 
two minutes of this he withdrew his 
arm, and a sharp, burning pain came 

4 on, caused, as he supposed, by the 
sudden reaction in the tissues. In 
experimenting on other animals he 
found that the lower the organism 
the better it seemed to resist cold. 
Fishes could be frozen hard without 
losing vitality. If the temperature 
to which they were exposed did not 
sink below the Fahrenheit zero, and 
if the experiment did not last too 
long, they could be thawed out, ap- 
parently without injury. Frogs could 
be kept for a time in a temperature 
twenty degrees below the Fahrenheit 
zero without harm, but they succumb- 
ed to a temperature of thirty degrees 
below. Snakes bore about the same 
degree of cold, and centipedes did not 
seem to be inconvenienced by a tem- 
perature of sixty below. Snails were 
still more hardy, suffering no loss of 
vitality in a well at a temperature one 
hundred and eighty-four degrees be- 
low zero. 

This astonishing fortitude was, how- 
ever, far surpassed by that of certain 
microbes, which M. Pictet froze up in 
@ block of solidified atmospheric air 
at a temperature three hundred and 
fifty degrees below the Fahrenheit 
zero. In this block, hard and solid 
as crystal, he kept them for some 
time, and then thawed them out 
gently, upon which they exhibited 
their usual activity. What can be the 
nature of a circulation which is in- 
different to this awful cold, or of an 
organism in which circulation can be 
entirely stopped without injury we 
can only conjecture, but M. Pictet’s 
experiments have certainly added an- 
other mystery to that standing enigma 
of science known as vitality.— Paris 
Journal. 


According tothe Bureau Veritas of 
French Lloyds, Great Britain owns 
more than one-third of the actual 

‘ shipping of the world—14,971 out of 
42,257 vessels. Six out of twelve of 


the largest steam and sailing com- 
panies in the world are British, and 
of the fourteen vessels of over 8,000 
tons employed in the world’s com- 


merce British shipowners claim nine. | 
The estimated value of the merchants’ 
fleet of Great Britain is $1,100,000,000. 
The United States comes second in 
the list with 3,794 vessels owned by 
us. Norway comes next with 3,768 
ships, and is followed by Germany 
and Italy with 2,165 and 2,122, re- 
spectively —N. Y. Post. 


“IN A MINUTE.” 

“Don’t fret. I'll be therein a min- 
ute.” But, my friend, a minute means 
a good deal, notwithstanding you 
affect to hold it of no consequence. 
Did you ever stop to think what may 
happen in a minute? No. Well, 
while you are murdering a minute 
for yourself and one for me, before 
we get ready for the business we have 
in hand, I will amuse you by telling 
you some things that will happen 
meantime. 

In a minute we shall be whirled 
around on the outside of the earth by 
its diurnal motion a distance of thir- 
teen miles. At the same time we 
shall have gone along with the earth 
on its grand journey around the sun 
1,080 miles. Pretty quick traveling, 
you say? Why, that is slow work 
compared with the rate of travel of 
that ray of light which was just now 
reflected from that mirror. A min- 
ute ago that ray was 11,160,000 miles 
away. 

In a minute, all over the world, 
about eighty new-born infants have 
each raised a wail of protest as if 
against thrusting existence upon 
them; while as many more human 
beings, weary with the struggle of 
life, have opened their lips to utter 
their last sigh. 

In a minute the lowest sound your 
ear can catch has been made by 690 
vibrations, while the highest tone 
reached you after making 2,228,000 
vibrations. 

In a minute an express train goes 
a mile, and a street-car thirty-two 
rods, the fastest trotting horse 148 
rods, and an average pedestrian has 
gone over 16 rods. 

Each minute, night and day, by 
the official reports, the United States 
collects $639, and spends $461. The 
interest on the public debt was $96 a 
minute last year, or just exactly equal 
to the amount of silver mined in that 
time. The telephone is used 136 
times. 

But I am afraid that you will for- 
get that we are talking about a 
minute, sixty seconds of time. No? 
Well, then, every minute 600 pounds 
of wool grow in this country, and we 
have to dig 61 tons of anthracite coal 
and 200 tons of bituminous coal, 
while of pig-iron we turn out 11 tons, 
and of steel rails 3 tons. In this 
minute you have kept me waiting, 15 
kegs of nails have been made, 12 
bales of cotton have been taken from 
the fields, while $66 of gold have been 
dug from the earth. In the same time 
the United States mints turned out coin 
to the value of $121, and 42 acres of 
the public domain have been sold 
or given away.—Cleveland Press. 


GUARDING THE BANK. 


The Bank of England is watched 
nightly by a guard of about fifty 
men from the Household troops, un- 
der the command of an officer, who 
usually march from Wellington or 
St. George’s barracks. They patrol 
the spacious quadrangles of the bank, 
and do sentry duty over allotted 
spaces till the morning, when they 
are relieved on the arrival of some 
members of the bank’s staff. The 
officer in command is allowed dinner 
for himself and a friend. . 

Besides this military guard two 
clerks remain on duty all night at the 
bank as well as all day on Sunday, 
and these “watch clerks” must not 
go to sleep. Their duty is to move 
about from building to building, in- 
specting the various rooms to see 
that all goes well. Several of the 
higher officials also sleep on the 
premises, ready to be summoned at a 
moment's notice.—Chamber’s Journal. 

Wishing to seal a letter, Gotthold 
called fora lightedcandle. The maid 
obeyed his order; but, proceeding too 
hastily, the flame, which had not yet 
gathered sufficient strength, went out. 
“Here,” said Gotthold, “we have that 
which may well remind us of the 
gentleness and moderatiou to be ob- 
served toward weak and erring breth- 
ren. Had this candle, when first 
lighted, been curried slowly, and 
shaded by the hand from the air, it 
would not have been extinguished 
but would soon have burnt with 
vigor. In like manner, many a weak 
brother might be set right, if we only 
came to his help in the right way.” 


There are forty-three electric rail- 
roads in Europe, employing 538 
Motor-cars and locomotives, and 151 
trailers. The systems are divided as 
follows: Trolley, 31; central rail, 8; 
underground conductor, 2; storage- 
battery, 2. There are 24 lines pow 
building, all of which will probably 
be running before the year is out. 
A large number of the systems ‘used 
are American. 


Consecration is an act of the will, 
not a state of the feelings. There 
may be more or less of joy or of en- 
thusiasm, but the essential thing is 
the giving up of one’s will to God’s 
will, and putting one’s self in a posi- 


THE STORMIEST REGION. 


In reply to the query of which is 
the stormiest region of the ocean 
Pearson’s Weekly says: “Taking the 
question in the ordinary sense of thie 
words, this evil distinction must be 
given to the region lying about Cape 
Horn, or Cape Smoke, as it is aptly 
and with good reason called by mar- 
iners. It is true that no storms 80 
violent as the hurricanes of the West 
Indies, the cyclones of the North 
American Atlantic coast, or the ty- 
phoons of the China seas are to be 
met with here. 

“But, on the other hand, the wa- 
ters of Cape Horn have never been 
unvisited by storms for more than a 
week or two at a stretch within the 
memory of man. Standing on the 
outpost of the world, Cape Horn is the 
meeting place of ocean currents of 
very different temperatures, from’ the 
icy cold waters of the Antarctic drift, 
to the warmth of the Brazil and Pe- 
ruvian return currents. The prevail- 
ing winds are from the northwest 
and west, and these coming from the 
warm regions of the Pacific condense 
into the fogs which sailors call ‘Cape 
Horn blankets,’ and which are the 
sure forerunners of storms. The ex- 
tremely low level to which the glac- 
iers of Terra del Fuego descend, the 
perpetual congelation of the subsoil, 
the meeting of conflicting winds of 
very different temperatures, are all 
direct or indirect causes combining 
to make this the most constantly 
stormy region of the world.” 


It is good neither to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth or is made 
weak.—Paul the Apostle, 50 A. D. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JUNE 17TH. 
PROV. XXIII: 29-35. 


The Woes of the Drunkard. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON, 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—‘' Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red” (Prov, xxiii; 31). 

The saddest fact in the nation to-day is that 
there are between 100,000 and 120,000 souls 
perishing each year through strong drink— 
drawn annually into the vortex of a maelstrom 
more deadly and far-reaching than any ever 
pictured in ancient legend. The most solemn 
fact is that the responsibility rests upon our- 
selves as a nation—the sin lies at the people’s 
door. A secondary consideration, but one that 
is raised to importance by the prevaiiing dis- 
tress and “‘hard times,” is the fact that $1,200,- 
000,000 are yearly wasted in what is not only 
unnecessary, but manifestly sinful and destruc- 
tive; diverted from channels of productive use- 
fulness, and flowing along channels productive 
of shame and ruin and death. There is a mod- 
ern proverb which says that there are more 
people drowned in strong drink than in the sea, 
and it is true. Indeed, the truth is that the 
comparison is but a feeble one. If the figures 
above quoted—and they are appalling—repre- 
sent the annual death-roll from drink in this 
country alone, what a stupendous list would 
not the whole world furnish! War, pestilence 
and famine all combined do not exact such 
deadly tribute from the human race as is year- 
ly sacrificed at the shrine of the great Moloch 
of modern times--strong drink. Years ago the 
civilized world was shocked when it learned of 
the Juggernaut observances of India. The pict- 
ure of the great idol drawn in its ponderous car, 
its broad wheels crushing over the bodies of its 
benighted devotees who prostrated themselves 
in superstitious awe before it, caused the Chris- 
tian world to shudder. And yet, right in our 
midst, a more malevolent demon is crushing 
down the bodies, and destroying the souls, of 
thousands in its devastating sweep. It is in- 
describably sad to think how many homes, 
once happy and prosperous, have been blighted 
with this curse; how many hopes, once bright, 
have been withered and forever extinguished 
by this evil; businesses made bankrupt, and 
calamity in innumerable ways spring up around 
us—and all due, directly or indirectly, to a 
sinful system that will acknowledge that the 
saloon has rights to deal in death and ruination. 
The life of the nation is at stake, and right- 
minded people are waking up to the fact as 
from a deadly lethargy. The lesson before us, 
though written ten centuries before Christ, tells 
the same sad old story as if written to-day. 

The Miseries of the Drunkard, (29-30.) The 
wise man enumerates six bad effects from indul* 
gence in wine. Doubtless, he could have ex- 
tended the list considerably if he had chosen, 
but every thoughtful teacher can add a few 
more from what has passed under each one’s 
observation. Solomon might even have sum- 
med up all under one question and asked, **Who 
are the most miserable of mortals ?” and applied 
the same answer, for the drunkard lays up 
his own miseries. ‘‘Who hath woe? Who 
hath sorrow?” Every heart knows its own bur- 
dens, and they are few, indeed, who are 
privileged to pass through life without tasting 
sorrow. But the touching pathos of these words 
points out that though many may experience 
woe, and pass through sorrows, yet they that 
tarry at the wine-cup mus¢ expect unutterable 
woe, and suffer from deepest sorrows. A few 
hours’ hilarious excitement, followed by a period 
of sullen stupor, awakening to nauseating 
sickness and then remorse, constitute the 
drunkard’s dream of happiness. Who can pict- 
ure the misery of such a state? We may see 
its effects around and read of them, but if there 
is anything that would tend to make a man 
unhappy it must surely be when he awakes to a 
consciousness of such degradation. Then 
again, consider the amount of strife that is en- 
gendered by the use of wine. 
glance at the pages of the daily press, and see 
how many of the cases of assault and shootings 
that take place happen either in saloons, cr in 
their vicinity. Strange that such a prolific 
source of disturbance should not be wiped out 
of existence. It seems as though the utmost 


tion to be governed. 


| limit of endurance had been reached, and we 


We have but to/| 


| had come to a point where thinking about the 
evil should cease, and acting against the curse 
should begin. Meanwhile, our ears catch the 
maudlin babbling of the winebibber, as he 
reels along the street, and people step aside to 
let him puss, and the theught comes up within 
us that there is one more victim to swell the 


vast army of those who go down each year in | 


intemperance. And when the awakening comes, 
and the bruises appear on the body, what 
thoughts of anguish may arise in the mind, no 
one may know but they themselves. Still, there 
are others near to them who have redness of 
eyes with weeping, at the sight of a husband, 
or father, or son, or daughter, falling into the 
habit of tarrying at the wine, or seeking mixed 
wine. ‘How long, O Lord, how long” shall 
this evil have place in the land ? 

The Danger of Wine (Vs. 31-33). A strong 
man may be able to resist temptation; but a 
wise man will always seek to avoid it. He 
who wrote the Proverbs had a good deal of ex- 
perience in these matters, and his writings 
evince tokens of great observation. With all 
his wisdom and his experience he utters a 
short, sharp, warning. Safety according to 
him is not in keeping the appetite in control, 
and being merely temperate in the use of wine, 
He probably knew, as we all know, that mod- 
eration in drinking is simply a beginning, and 
as the brain becomes habituated it demands a 
greater quantity than could reasonably be call- 
ed moderate. The fact is, here is teaching of 
the strictest kind of ‘otal abstinence. The 
warning is not merely to taste it not, or touch; 
but it is not even to look at it. Some may say 
that by looking is here meant to regard 
wine with lenging eyes, or inordinately crave 
for it; but in a matter of this kind we prefer to 
take the word in its absolute literal sense, 


‘which means not even to look at it at all. To 


some persons the mere sight of the red wine 
creates a desire to partake of it, and te such 
the sight of wine that ‘‘moveth itself aright,’’ 
and sparkles brightly, arouses a craving such as 
is difficult to overcome. But tempting as 
it may appear, the serpent is in the cup. and its 
sting is fatal. The kernel of the whole lesson 
is this, *‘Zook not thou upon the wine when it is 
ved,” for the eye is the means of our great 
temptations. For example, the eye must see 
before the heart can covet and the hand can 
steal, and so here the sparkling of the wine in 
the cup pleases the eye, and the mind craves 
indulgence, At first the effects may be ex- 
hilarating, and it may be some time before there 
come any signs of woe, any pangs of sorrow; 
but slowly, bit by bit, the habit takes fast hold, 
and ere very long the “sting of the serpent” is 
felt. Once the mind is inflamed with wine 
the vicious propensities of sinful human nature 
are given free scope. Wine rouses all the bad- 
ness within a man, it stimulates the wickedness 
that is inherent in corrupt natures; and so in 
order to warn them against these things, the 
Scriptures command that we may not even 
look upon it. How well it would be if each 
young person would take this warning as a 
life-text, and always remember it when tempt- 
ed to take the first glass. How many a drunk- 
ard would have been spared to a life of use- 
fulness and credit, instead of going down in de- 
spair, if they had only been able not to look at 
the wine when it was red. 

Enslaved by the Wine Cup (34, 35). The 
unhappy condition of those who indulge in 
wine is graphically portrayed in these verses. 
The figures of speech here employed forcibly 
express the Ae/plessmess of the drunkard. He 
is unstable; tossed about.as one who rolls in 
the trough of the sea. No power to guide his 
direction; but like a rudderless ship drifting 
helplessly (4. as a pilot in a mighty billow); or 
perhaps the puetical imagery would point out 
the giddy, reeling sensation that follows in- 
dulgence as like the feelings of one who clings 
upon the top of a mast of a ship rolling in the 
sea. But at all events it is evident that there 
is here meant the sickening, whirling brain and 
the unsteady, uncertain gait of the drunkard. 
Then follows the wounds and bruises of which 
there is no consciousness of whence they came, 
The scars that mark the soldier’s body as h: 
stood in defense of right and country are an 
honor to him; but the marks or bruises of the 
drunkard are the marks of shame. The mere 
reference to them calls the blush to the cheek, 
and it needs no explanation to account for the 
confusion of face. ‘*Zhey have beaten me, and 
I knew it not.” Insensible alike to pain and to 
decency, can there be any more deplorable 
condition for man to be in, with all his God- 
given faculties and intelligence ? There is; and 
that is when he awakes he goes back to his 
degradation. ‘‘When it shall be morn.’’ So 
true, andever the same. The force of the habit 
which first began by looking at the wine, then 
tasting it, then tarrying long at it, has become 
too strong to be shaken off. The fetters may 
chafe the limbs, but they are bound fast. The 
will-power to resist gone, and the craving, in- 
satiable thirst increasing with the continual 
using of it, at last dispels all hope, and the 
poor drunkard goes down to his death. And 
so the great army swells, and when one sinks 
never to rise another soon steps into his place. 
All the time this goes unceasing, unremitting; 
no stop nor stay; the thousands are perishing, 
and homes all around are clothed in mourning, 


while the cry ascends to heaven from breaking . 
hearts and desolate homes, ‘‘How long, O. 


Lord, how long !” 
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CONDREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
amd Mason streets. Rev. C:O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P..M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post Street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W.D. 
‘Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, rf A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission.. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W.- C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, W - 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—$538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, | 


near Capital] street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at I1 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12 A. M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 2. M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508. 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs/ H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles, President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist — Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles, Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M., Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Sceretary— Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Frait and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 


Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. | 


Y Women’s Christian Association. 
ron 9 arrell street, between Octavia and 

ugh. 

Congregational Ministerial Relicf So- 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona~v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries— Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esq. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
em ornia—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 

American Missi Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 


Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 | 


| 


Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, Jf. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, 


ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, ' 
The Congregational. Church Building i 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD j 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—-H.O | 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary ; 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San | 
Francisco, 


Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 


PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con= 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen, 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


OAL. 


RANGES! 


THE 


Is the ple’s choice.. The .onl 
bling 
Pp ng an ing, 

of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quale 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventileted Qven, 

all odors from the oven to pass into {the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 

MERCHANT TAILOR,... 
323 Bush St., S. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 


to order. 
stock, manufactured from ee 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth bouses, where he can — 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to. 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. ; 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., . 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. | 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN{AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 


GROCERIES 


CALL ON . 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHGLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Strect 
FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STBAW and | 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


612 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Gem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


| Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. | 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man 
All work wa) ranted. Fine wateh 


| elry repairing a specialty. 


| 
| | 
California Chinese. Mission.—Auxiliary 
American Board F, M.—Missionary 
Rooms , Congregational House, Boston. Sec- j 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
| 
— | | 
| 
| 
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[Wepwespay, June 6, 1894. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Se.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Oal. 


TaKe Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THe PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
eny time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894. 


TAKE A LARGER VIEW. 


Californians are often amused, if 
they are not provoked, to see or hear 
statements made about the whole 
State which are true, or barely true, 
of some section or small locality. As 
if one who never lived or visited any- 
where but at San Francisco should 
tell how things are in the valley of 
the Sacramento or in Riverside. So, 
it might be supposed that a Hindu 
gentleman of education, say like 
Mozoomdar, if asked to tell about 
missions in India, would be able to 
give the full and exact estimate. For 
is he not a son and resident of the 
soil? Butdo we not forget for the 
moment that Hindustan is a large 
country, having many and various 
populations. Besides, missions are 
conducted by Christians who come 
from different lands and are of. dif- 
ferent sects, and the individuals and 
the methods are not the same. Ob- 
servations that this wise man might 
make from his limited acquaintance 
in one community. would actually 
contradict observations that he might 
make on wider acquaintance in an- 
other. 

For example,let one rise from reading 
in the Outlook Mozoomdar’s view of 
mission work, and read what Bishop 
Thoburn has written in the Inde- 
pendent of the movement that has 
been going on during the last six 
years in North India. The Bishop 
records a movement which has been 


‘gathering force among the low-caste 


classes, which constitute about fifty 
of the two hundred and fifty millions 
of people in that great land. In 
1888 it was noticed that more con- 
verts had been made than ever be- 
fore, and that inquiries were very 
numerous. It was feared that the 
accession of these persons of the 


lower stratum of society would pre- 


vent the influence of the mission 
among the higherranks. But, on the 
contrary, it was found that the high- 
caste converts were increasing, also. 


This state of things has continued. 


The mission of the M. E. Church in 
that section has been baptizing at 
the rate of fifty a day. The whole 
number in that nation who have thus 
been named disciples up to a month 
ago, when Dr. Thoburn left India, 
was 72,000. One Presiding Elder, 
who has himself baptized 933 con- 
verts in two months, reports that 
there are 133 villages in his district 
in which daily prayer-meetings are 
held. 

No doubt criticism may be indulg- 
ed on such a movement as that. The 
character of the converts might be 


_- questioned. Any newspaper reporter 


could prophesy that some of these 
recruits would desert or shame their 
profession. It were vain to suppose 
that these men and women would 
appear as well on a platform of cul- 
tured speech as Mozoomdar, or that 
other Hindu lecturer who has been 
enlightening our American Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless, here is a Bish- 
op who has been in many revivals of 
religion, at home as wel] as abroad, 
and he testifies that the mass of these 
are sincere believers, and that the 
moral standard is as high as could 
reasonably be expected, and is stead- 
ily rising. Well does he speak home 
to us when he adds, “Our Christian 
community has never been scandal- 
aized by so disgraceful a case as that 
afforded by the recent Breckinridge 
trial.” 

But,much as the trial just mention- 
ed does not fairly, but most unfairly, 
represent Presbyterian social life in 
Kentucky, so the defects which any 
critic, Hindu or American, may point 
out in the conduct of any mission by 
no means give the right measure of 
estimation for the work itself that, in 
the name of Christ, is doing through- 
out the length and breadth of that 
land. If we are amused at the crude 
generalizations which the brief or 


contracted visitor to California makes, 


‘we need not be shaken out of our 


faith in Christian workers abroad 


because somebody who does not 


know everything has spied a fault 
that he can write about. so 


THREE DAYS AT RIO VISTA. 


It was a happy thought to combine, 
at Rio Vista last week, a meeting of 
the Upper Bay Conference and the 
memorial of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the church there. The com- 
bination was well made. The skies 
were gracious after the rain, and the 
country was sweet and fresh. The 
provision for guests was hearty and 
generous. The guests, too, were in 
goodly numbers and in eager attend- 
ance on the exercises. The town is 
well fixed for avoiding too easy or 
early escape of one’s friends. It was 
refreshing to see a full house, even 
though the hay that had been wet 
by the showers made demands on 
men’s hands. Most encouraging was 
the review of the year. For the rec- 
ord was one of sure progress. 

Much of that is due to the excel- 
lent stock of the families that have 
been identified with the church. 
These families have been permanent 


‘and staunch and fruitful, and the sec- 


ond generation is walking in the 
steps of the fathers. To be sure, as 
was well said, the stock was not all 
of one original birthplace nor of one 
form of our common evangelical 
faith. But this only shows how ad- 
mirably our Pilgrim polity can blend 


various elements into union, and give 


opportunity for diversity, too. 

The congregation has had the ser- 
vice of right-mined pastors 
many of them, according to our per- 
sonal theory, ten in all; but some how 
every one had prepared the way for 
his successor, and the successor had 
something timely to contribute in 
making up the series. Noteworthy 


/ was the record of revivals and of the 


value of those preachers who have 
“the art of urgency” as well as that 
of instruction. We could not forget 
ourself that six of these pastors were 
graduates of ourown Seminary. The 
tribute paid to Brothers Powell and 
Marty was unique, written and spoken 
with insight and appreciation, and 
making one wonder why the speaker 
had not felt, while at the plow, the 
mantel of Elijah fall upon him and 
constrain him. The occasion was 
worthy of a historian, and we hope a 
full account will be preserved. 

It must have given new hopeful- 
ness to the pastors and delegates 
who took pains to participate in the 
passing days. We all of us who are 
building little by little, and often 
hardly seeing what we build, or 
whether the building gains, need to 
look at some retrospect like this 


‘which gathers up the slow results. 


Then we can see as well as believe 
that the lives we are working out in 
these churches are worth living. 
The great kingdom is growing by 
just such hands as ours. 1 ia 


Nobody is so wise on how to 
evangelize the world as they who do 
not care to evangelize it. When the 
German politicians began, a while 
ago, to take their hand in colonizing 
the continents, they became doctrin- 
aires as to the relations and duties of 
missionaries. One of their foremost 
African explorers and governors an- 
nounced this: “The task of missions 
is to teach, first, work; and, second, 
pray.” That program was taken up 
as though it were the divine order, 
or the Master’s last command. But 
what did the colonizer mean by it? 
He meant that it was the great func- 
tion of the Christian stations to fur- 
nish skilled or willing laborers “for 
us whites.” The colonial authorities 
wére fond of praising the Roman 
Catholic stations, because it was said, 
“They are industrial. These lazy 
natives are made to work.” But how 
different is the true method! The 
evangelical way says, Work, for Christ 
has redeemed you, and labor is the 
glory and the reward of God’s child. 
But the mere man of enterprise says, 
Go to work for me, for that is all you 
are good for, to be a hewer of wood, 
and drawer of water. Let us not 
suppose that the workingman of the 
dark skin, and on the Dark Continent, 
is blind to the labor question. True 
Christianity does, indeed, teach in- 
dustry, but it does more; it creates a 
new man, and so new and higher 
motives for industry. 


The Committee on Church Co-op- 
eration, which was established in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to 
promote that beautiful grace called 


comity, was obliged to run the:gaunt- 
let at Saratoga, and almost. died. 
Those sturdy souls not want any 
joint committees, composed from sev- 


| eral denominations, to regulate the 


‘organization or discontinuance of 
Presbyterian churches. Not even 
that case of uniop at Spokane, by 
which the Westminster Congregation- 
al church was formed out of two oth- 
er societies, and officered by a Meth- 
odist, convinced them. Besides, they 
were convinced, just as we almost al- 
ways are, that if there be any undue 
multiplication of churches, it is due 
to the other sort, you know. 


The anti-lottery bill which has 
passed the Senate ought to pass the 
House. It prevents foreign lottery 
companies from continuing to use 
the mails and the express to violate 
the laws of every State in the Union. 
No State, probably, needs this law 
more than California. No State is 
robbed more unmercifully by lotter- 
ies. Californians are, we had almost 
said, a gambling people. But we do 
not all buy lottery tickets, and we 
can do somethin’ to help this bill 
through by writing to some Represent- 
ative from our State, or some other, 
urging the importance of the speedy 
passage of this bill. Let us do what 
we can, and doit at once; do it individ- 
ually and do it collectively. 


A report in The Advance of the 
meeting of the New York General 
Association recently held states that 
“the last speaker was Rev. Wayland 
Spaulding of: Poughkeepsie, whose 
central thought was ‘Hungering for 
Souls,’ and with his usual jocose meth- 
od he kept his audience much amused 
from beginning to end.” How the 
speaker could present that subject so 
|as to have such an effect, surpasses 
our comprehension. He kept his 
“audience much amased”; but the 
central thought of his address was 
“ Hungering for Souls.” An address 
that was good for anything on such 
a@ subject, we should suppose, would 
have quite the contrary effect. 


SIGHT AND INSIGHT. 


There is a profound philosophy in 
the Scripture statement, “that things 
which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” Mightier 
far are the things which are not seen, 
than the things which are seen. 
Science safely limits all its statements 
to the seemings, the phenomena, 
things, as they present themselves, 
while substance still remains unsolv- 
ed, unknown; and Reason must ad- 


mit that which Kevelation testifies— 


that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear. 
In regard to the profoundest truths 
of life and of being, pure intellection 
is foolishness. It is the light shining 
in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehends it not. The senses, which 
seem to furnish all our knowledge, 
are, at best, but simply reporters. 
The all-important question is: What 
is at the other end of the sense or 
nerve to receive the report? We all 
need to know that there are eyes be- 
hind the eyes, and ears behind the 
ears. Take heed how ye hear! Take 
heed how ye see! 

When the Divine Voice was heard, 
on one occasion, some said, “An angel 
spoke”; others said, “It thundered.” 
It is always thus in human experi- 
ence. There is more force in tone, 
than in the syllables themselves, to 
convey delicate and interior mean- 
ings. But what is conveyed must 
forever depend upon the essential 
quality of him who hears. Words 
can have no more meaning than is 
in the soul of the listener. In the 
reception of spiritual truth, the Di- 
vine Voice is not on trial; but those 
who listen are. They shall deter- 
mine whether it be the voice of a 
Father, the message of an angel, or 
the rumbling of thunder. 

The mighty forces of this universe 
are its unseen, silent forces, like 
gravitation and cohesion. What we 
so glibly term the laws of nature are 
the present habits of it, so far as we 
can now interpret them. But man 
has by no means discovered all the 
globe and all it contains. There are 
vast reserves yet to be opened and 
explored, both in the natural and 
spiritual domain of law. 

If only we listened more reverent- 
ly we should hear more surely. Like 
David, let us devoutly say, “I will 
hear what God the Lord will speak.” 
“Open Thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy 
law.” Let us with true spiritual in- 
sight get at the deeper meaning of 
things. Just according to our in- 
terior vision is this world we live in 
@ glorious world. The mind. that 
has the deepest insight is the most 
reverent, just as the fullest ear of 
grain bends the lowest. If the vision 
tarry, wait for it; in the end it will 
come; it will not tarry. “Be still, 
and know that Iam God!” The su- 
pernal, which enfolds the real, alone 
discloses it. Spiritual silence is the 
secret of spiritual intelligence. 

Saran B. Cooper. 


Much interest is felt in the 
great anti-liquor meeting that will 
assemble next Sunday at Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, and many 
Washingtonians will be there 


to take part. 


CALAVERAS GROVE. 


We saw a few things to-day, Mr. 
Gary and I. Calaveras Grove is & 
comprehensive term to the visitor, 
including trees, roads, flora, fauna, 
earth and sky. 

First, the roads, with their natural 
pavement, in places, of loose stones 
of all sizes and roundness and jagged- 
ness. To-day, there was less dust 
and more mud, and, taken altogether, 
one can account ‘for the voluble 
and ingenious profanity that the 
mule-driver uses from his saddle 
perch on the wheel horse. The roads 
are rich in descriptive words—rocks, 
stones, holes, ruts, mire, dust, sidings, 
roots and stumps. Yet, as Walter 
Scott says, “the danger’s self is lure 
alone.” In the season just now open- 
ing, the roads present no prohibitive 
terrors to teams of all descriptions. 
Calaveras Grove is a great attraction. 

Second, the trees. My enthusiasm 
is tempered considerably, for, only last 
year, in the Yosemite region, | saw 
two other groves of big trees, equally 
big. Calaveras Grove has one advan- 
tage which the other groves do not 
boast—a stump. As a rule, stumps 
are unsightly, and awaken unpleasant 
thoughts, but that stump lets loose 
one’s enthusiasm. Stand on it; there's 
no hollow sound below suggestive of 
insecurity. ‘“ The stump” is only too 
apt to suggest hollowness, but the 
one in question is suggestive of ada- 
mint. A concrete foundation could 
hardly be more solid or less reverbera- 
tive. That stump happily differenti- 
‘ates Calaveras Grove from its imita- 
tors and competitors. Then, there's 
a larger dormitory there than. other 
similar groves can boast. Of course, 
those prostrate anakim are only 
asleep, though they are half-buried, 
and so fast asleep as to be heedless 
of a “trump.” They paid no attention 
to me, though I walked on them. 
There’s a tree there, of course, that 
has a drive through it. Last year, in 
Mariposa Grove, we halted our team 
in the heart of a tree, and held a 
noon prayer-meeting. To-day, the 
softness of the drive through the 
grove barred our team out. Snow is 
still there in patches. 

Third, the famous snow-plant, flam- 
ing red as if it had chilblains. A 
profane man had some in his hands. 
He is conservator of the plant; but 
the children will find his treasures 
and poach on his preserves, hence his 
profanity. He makes merchandise of 
the plant, for tourists must have 
specimens. Oh, these naughty chil- 
dren! But what can you expect 
where there is no Sunday-school? 

Concerning the fauna I haven't 
much to say. Squirrels would mo- 
nopolize the bulk of my remarks, and 
who cares for squirrels—pests not 
pets—except the “tree squirrel,” as it 
is known here, same as the gray 
squirrel of New England. That lit- 
tle rodent is grace itself, and it is al- 
most a pity its flesh is good eating, 
for utility is of first consideration 
with mountaineers. A day to be re- 
membered! Memorial ODay, too; 
doubly notable to an old soldier. 
Strange that such a little difference 
in altitude should make such a differ- 
ence in vegetation; the deciduous 
trees up there are only bursting their 
buds now. The evergreen reigns al- 
most supreme; the redwood, pine, 
and fir make a magnificent showing. 
After all, the disabilities of travel 
are lost in the abilities of pictur- 
esqueness and sublimity that make 
an outing in the mountains a bene- 
diction. Wma. N. Meserve. 

Mourpays, May 30th. 


Gradually, but surely, the bad the- 
ology at the bottom of the “ kingdom” 
movement is getting exposed. The 
Montreal Christian Guardian says of 
Prof. Herron’s lectures in that city: 
“There were very grave questionings 
as to the scripturalness of his theo- 
logical teaching, and the soundness 
of the methods by which he sought his 
ends. * * * Perhaps the most radical 
defect in this new religious socialism 
is its erroneous conception of the way 
of salvation.: It gives no clear or 
Scriptural answer to the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ To 
assume that the selfish, unrenewed, 
and unforgiven are saved by the un- 
selfish sacrifices they make is unrea- 
sonable and unscriptural.” This bal- 
ances Mr. Silcox’s indiscriminating 
letter. Thus far, the din about the 
reform part of the movement has 
turned attention from the false doc- 
trine on which it was founded, and 
which it is used to promote; but a 
wholesome change is clearly coming. 

ER. 


The new Lane hospital, in connec- 
tion with the Cooper Medical College 
in this city, will be opened this even- 
ing. Itis built of stone and brick, 
and will accommodate 100 patients, 
and it cost $150,000. It is the gift 
of Dr. Levi ©. Lane, and, with what 
he has previously given to the col- 
lege, will make a total of about $500,- 
000, a princely gift from one of our 
most worthy citizens. Dr. Lane is a 
native of South Carolina; he is an 
old Californian, and very many of 
us have tested his skill and liberality 
with moat satisfactory results. 


The reporter of the proceedings of 
the Michigan Association says that 
Dr. Graham Taylor, professor of so- 
ciology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, addressed that body, and 
that he does not follow the lead of 


FROM OREGON. 


As never before within the certain 
knowledge of white people, Portland 
and the Columbia River valley is suf- 
fering severely from a terrible inun- 
dation, caused by the rapidly melting 
snows, as a result of uniformly warm 
weather all over the tremendous area 
constituting the watershed of the 
Columbia River—an area of nearly 
300,000 square miles—draining prac- 
tically the whole State of Idaho, one- 
third of Montana, three-quarters of 
Oregon and Washington, and thirty 
thousand square iniles in British Co- 
lumbia. By far the larger part of 
this great basin is interspersed with 
mountainous districts upon which 
snow falls six months of the year. 
In many places the mountains are 
steep and high, and when the snow 
begins to melt it may go very quick- 
ly, and thus bring about the state of 
affairs which now exists. When a 
winter occurs during which there 
has been a heavy fall of snow in the 
mountainous regions above indicated, 
followed by a late spring, so that the 
melting of the snow does not begin 
early, then high water is certain to 
follow, especially, as in the present 
case, if there should be simultaneous 
and reasonably warm weather over 
the country drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. The ex- 
perience of white people here for 
fifty years has shown that floods sel- 
dom occur, but they come at irregu- 
lar intervals, and in no way can be fore- 
told. All that can be known is that 
enough snow falls almost every year in 
the mountain regions wherein rises the 
Columbia river and its numerous feed- 


ers to produce destructive floods, pro- 


viding the right combination of weath- 
er takes place. 

The conspicuous floods hitherto 
have been in June, 1862, June 
1876, and the present one, which 
began encroaching on the streets of 
the city May 27th, two weeks earlier 
than before known. To those of Tur 
Paciric readers who may know some- 
thing of localities here, it will be suf- 
ficient to say that the water now 
stands fourteen inches deep on the 
floor of Ladd & Tilton’s bank, about 
twenty inches higher than it was 
in June 1876, which was four- 
teen inches higher than in 1862. And 
the end is not yet; and where it will 
be no one knows. Almost the entire 
business district of Portland is under 
water from six inches to four feet. 
Being back water, the damage to 
this city is not so great as it other- 
wise would be; still it largely sus- 
pends business,’ because of the diffi- 
culty of “getting at things.” Stocks 
of goods have been raised as the 
water has ascended, so no damage in 
wetting has occurred, and hence no 
loss has resulted, save the expense of 
raising up. On the Columbia river 
proper, however, the case is different. 
For 150 miles on both sides, there 
are more or less people living on the 
rich bottom lands. These are all 
rendered houseless and homeless, 
and one million dollars is a low esti- 
mate to place upon the actual loss, 
to say nothing about the destitute 
condition in which multitudes are 
left. As one goes down the river 
towards the ocean, beginning six 
miles below Portland, the river swells 
out to a breadth of five miles, and 
then to eight miles as St. Helena is 
reached. And wider still as the 
further down one goes, the mighty, 
irresistible flood goes on to the sea, 
bearing upon its bosom houses, barns, 


[and in some cases stock which it was 


impossible to rescue. So far no loss 
of life has been reported, but numer- 
oy narrow escapes have been heard 
of. 

As previously stated, all former 
records of high water known to the 
whites have been cancelled by great 
odds even now, and still it continues 
to rise. However, among the Indian 
stories known to my boyhood, forty 
years ago there was one which has 
to my own mind been reasonably 
well corroborated, to the effect that 
hyas ancutia, a great while ago, as one 
old Indian told me—indicating about 
100 years ago—there was a time 
when the water was several feet 
higher than it is now. 

Never before in the history of this 
State—at least, during the half-cen- 
tury since white people first came 
here—has there been so much pros- 
pect of serious distress among s0 
large a number of people. Up and 
down the Columbia there are proba- 
bly two to three thousand homes de- 
stroyed, and the work of years made 
as nothing. Strong calls for aid will 
surely come, and we, as a people, 
must be prepared to lend a hand. 

Rev. D. V. Poling, pastor of the In- 
dependence church, recently tender- 
ed his resignation; but the church, 
instead of accepting it, gave him a 
unanimous call, and he will stay an- 
other year. The church has been 
greatly prospered during the past 
year, and the outlook for the future 
is bright and hopeful. Last Sunday 
evening a special service was con- 
ducted by the pastor. Miss Susie 
Fennel, a ten-year-old violinist, ren- 
dered a sacred solo with fine effect, 
and “Nearer, My God, to Thee” was 
given by the organist upon the piano. 
The subject of the discourse was 
“The Glory of Man.” The church 
was filled to the utmost. 

On May 3d, ten new members were 
received by Rev. H. W. Young in the 
Mississippi-avenue church, this city. 


| Professor Herron, the Iowa prophet. 


While this is a hard field, presenting 
many obstacles in all directions, there 


is much in the work and surround- 
ing conditions to give the heart of 
Pastor Young great encouragement. 
Among other signal evidences of in- 
terest among his membership is that 
of a strong, enthusiastic Ladies’ Aid 
Society of more than forty members, 
which was recently organized. 
President will repre- 
sent the Forest Grove church, and F. 
K. Arnold will represent the First 
church of this city at the meeting of 
the A. H. M. S. at Omaha. , 
Gero. H. Hres. 
Portianp, June 3d. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Deak Pactric: I remember learning 
a lesson from that beloved layman, 
K. A. Burnell. I was a young minis- 
ter at Glyndon, on the N. P. R. R., and 
the brother was leaving our home to 
take the early morning train. There 
was not time for the regular chapter, 
four-versed hymn, and morning pray- 
er. But the apt disciple asked us to 
join hands around the breakfast table, 
led us in repetition of Psalm xxiii, 
and in a few loving sentences com- 
mended us all to God, and closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer. It bas been 
a pleasantmemory. Frequently since 
has it been a practical help. For I 
have learned, both at home and by 
the altars of dear friends, that, when 
the train hastens, or the family en- 
gagements press, or the children are 
impatient to get to school, really rev- 
erent worship is possible in less than 
three minutes. That time will abun- 
dantly suffice for the reading of any 
of the shorter Psalms, the deliberate 
singing of the Doxology, or any sin- 
gle verse, and the fervent offering of 
afew direct petitions, closing with 
the Lord’s Prayer in unison. How 
many miss the impulse and refresh- 
ment which even such a service will 
give, and devote to the long and lust- 
ful papers the time they would con- 
sider too long for precious prayer! 
Four minutes sufficed for uplifting 
family worship last Sunday. We were 
not roused early, and our stories of 
California made us linger at the table. 
It was time to get ready for church 
before we knew it; yet the dear one 
who does not hear easily was asked to 
read a short Psalm; the verse was 
sung, “Lord, in the morning thou 
shalt hear,” and my heart was cheered 
for the day’s duty in my dear old 
church, now the Park-avenue, by an 
inspiring prayer from mine host. We 
were speaking of public prayer. He 
told me that the Sunday after Lin- 
coln’s assassination he heard Sunday- 
school Superintendent James M. Fitch 
pray twenty-five minutes, and Presi- 
dent Finney forty-five. I confess to 
@ morning pastoral prayer of twen- 
ty-eight minutes at Northfield, 
just as the college was coming to the 
birth, and I could think of nothing 
else. But I saw by the clock I had 
erred in my eagerness, and I heard 
the chuckle of a cunning young 
cousin. So I preached thirteen 
minutes only, and let the congrega- 
tion out a quarter before twelve, and 
invited them to return and hear the 
rest of the sermon in the evening. 
The college has survived; and to this 
day I had rather be charged with a 
long prayer than a cold one. I be- 
lieve in the motto of the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Workers of Eng- 
land, “Brief, bright, brotherly.” 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


This is the title of a charming dog 
story by Marshall Saunders. The 
dear child who is reading it with me 
says it is better than the horse story, 
“Black Beauty.” The homely dog, 
made yet uglier than nature intend- 
ed by the cruelty of a brutal owner, 
fell into good fortune in a minister’s 
family. On the story of his happy 
canine life is strung the life story of 
many other pets of some happy chil- 
dren. The lessons of kind*care of 
animals are wisely given. This is 
another fit book for any home, and 
every library. Hezekiah Butterworth 
of the Youth’s Companion writes the 
warm words of introduction and ap- 
proval. | 

My copy goes tothe kind man who 
buried the good Congregational dog 
Dash under calla lilies by the bay of 
Monterey. He will put it in the dear 
Mayflower library. I can ask no 
greater punishment for the cruel 
man who poisoned my dog than that 
he read this book, and be ashamed. 
Send to the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1420 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, and buy this dollar book for 
your boy and school, and they will 
bless you. Epwin 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association is 
being held in this city. Doctors, 
many and eminent, from all parts of 
the country are in attendance. They 
are being royally entertained by the 
local brotherhood. Humanity is very 
humble, and relies very implivitly on 
the good physician when sickness 
comes. The practice has been great- 
ly improved and simplified in the last 
half century, and these annual meet- 
ings, no doubt, aid very much in 
further improvements. Almost mir- 
acles are being and will be accom- 
plished ; but life will not become end- 
less here in the body. In spite of 
the doctors, death holds sway. 


The total assessed property in St. 
Louis amounts to $310,341,850. 
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Religious ews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Dr. A. 8. Twombly supplied 
the First church in this city last Sab- 
bath, preaching two excellent ser- 
mons. 

Five united with Bethany church 
on confession of faith. 

Rev. J. K. Harrison preached for 
Pastor W. H. Tubb at Bethlehem 
church in the morning. . 


Six persons united with the Sev- 


- enth-avenue church, five of them on 


confession of faith. This young 
church is growing, with Rev. Philip 
Coombe as pastor. 

vy. J. G. Eckles has entered upon 
‘ second year at Ocean View under 
very favorable conditions. The church 
is united and satisfied with its pas- 
tor. The work has gone steadily 
forward since Mr. Eckles has been 
with this people, and the blessing of 
the Lord is upon the church. 


Rev. Dr. M. Willett’s subject in 
the evening in Pilgrim church, Oak- 
land, “The Satan of Scripture Inter- 
preted in the Light of Goethe's 
Faust.” 

Student Snyder supplied the Fourth 
church, Oakland. Prof. George Mooar 
baptized the infant child of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Cooke. 

Four joined the Market-street 
church, Oakland, two of them on 
confession. 

Six were received June 3d into the 
church at Lodi, including the pastor's 
family, one on confession. Children’s 
Day was observed by this church. 
The church was too small for the 
crowd. The new pastor and wife were 
given a largely-attended reception 
May 17th. 

Eight were received into the Red- 
wood church last Sabbath, seven com- 
ing on confession of faith. Union 
services have been held with the M. 
E. church for the last six weeks, and 
many precious souls have been born 
into the kingdom. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has also had large ad- 
ditions. 

Rev. J. A. Thomas and family have 
been the guests of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Santa Cruz church for the 
past month. They have gone to 
Michigan for the summer. 


Pastor J. A. Cruzan delivered a 
memorial address Sunday evening 
week, on “The Men for the Times,” to 
a crowded house. 


Ona recent Sunday a Congregation- 
al church was organized at Horse 
Plains, Montana, with nine members. 
Superintendent Bell was assisted-in 
the exercises by Rev. O. C. Clark, who 
preached the sermon. -Mrs. Mary E. 
Logan, on her way home from the 
Micronesian Islands, spent several 
days in Missoula, Montana. 


EASTERN. 


The old house of worship at Had- 
dam Neck, Conn., was struck by 
lightning May 18th, and burned. A 
part of the church withdrew, and 
formed the church at Middle Had- 
dam, after which the remainder of 
the church built a new house further 
south, which left the old house with- 
out a people for many years. It has 
been seldom used for the last twenty 
years. There are still some who 
look back to this house with tender 
interest. 

The Union church, Painesville, O., 
was recognized by council May 24th. 
This church is intended to gather in 
the colored people of Painesville and 
vicinity. 

Mr. Moody’s summer meetings and 
schools at Northfield will begin June 
7th, and continue to August 13th. 

The church in Aurora, Neb., receiv- 
ed fifty-two on confession May 13th. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL RALLY. 
Tbe second Sunday-school rally of 


- Washington and Murray Townships of 


Alameda county was held at Dough- 
erty station on Saturday, May 26th. 
Though the weather promised a 


sprinkler, a goodly number were 


present, many of them driving from 
six to fourteen miles. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Rev. F. H. Maar, 
who also led the devotional exercises. 
Rev. D. T. McClelland gave an ad- 
dress on “Church Members and 
Their Relation to the Sunday-school,” 
which was pithy and pointed; that 
all Christians should at least help 
the Sunday-school by their prayers, 
interest and sympathy was clearly 
shown. 

After lunch and social chat, the 
meeting was again called to order at 
1:45 p. m., the devotional exercises 
being by Mr. Charles Thomas, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Dough- 
erty station Sunday-school. Rev. L. 
L. Wirt was then attentively listened 
to, and he gave some helpful hints to 
superintendents and teachers. The 
same gentleman answered the ques- 
tion-box. The questions were sensi- 
ble and practical, and the answers 
were helpful to all. After the sing- 
ing of another hymn, business was 
again taken up. It was decided to 
form a County Association, and retain 
our present President, who is about 
to remove to Oakland. Mr. C. S. 


King of San Lorenzo was appointed 


as a fourth member of the Executive 
Committee, a fifth to be chosen from 


Oakland by the Committee. A ful) 


report of the State Convention was 


given by Mrs. E. Hathaway of San 
Lorenzo, which was full of quota 


| tions and good advice from Mr. Rey- 


nolds. The whole meeting was 8 
proof of the fact that a person can be 
present in influence, though the body 
be absent, as Mr. Reynolds was quot- 
ed frequently and freely. 

“Chips for Kindling an Enthusiasm 
in Our Sunday-school,” by the Rev. 
D. W. Chilson, started a small fire to 
which others added fuel. Let the 
teacher be enthusiastic; send dele- 
gates to the various conventions. 
Rev. J. H. Strong gave a short talk 
on the “Children’s Church, and Why 
the Sunday-school Lessons Are Not 
Studied Enough at Home.” After 
singing “God be with you till we 
meet again,” and the Mizpah bene- 
diction, the good-byes were said. Al- 
together, it was a most helpful and 
stimulating meeting, and the officers 
and teachers present have already 
taken hold of the suggestions given 
and are making practical use of them. 
May many more such conventions 
follow ! McDeErmep. 


A SILVER WEDDING. 


Our readers are all familiar with 
those beautiful passages in the Book 
of Revelation where the Church is 
spoken of as the bride of Jesus Christ. 
We do not in our common speech or 
thought regard the organization of a 
church as a wedding, and yet this 
language of the divine writer clearly 
justifies it; and it was a happy thought 
of the church at Rio Vista to cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a “silver wedding.” The semi-annual 
meeting of the Upper Bay Associa- 
tion had been invited to hold its 
spring meeting with this church, and 
the two occasions were brought to- 
gether in the meeting just past. 


The various pastors who had served 
the church in these twenty-five years 
were sought out, and the living duly 
notified with an urgent request to be 
present at this meeting, either in per- 
son or by letter. A memorial ad- 
dress was prepared for the deceased 
pastors, an historical report of the 
church itself, another for the Sunday- 
school, and a third for the Christian 
Endeavor Society. All this work of 
preparation was carefully and thor- 
oughly done, and the meeting ap- 
pointed for the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of May. 

Rio Vista is a little town on the 
Sacramento river, and the only pub- 
lic conveyance thereto, a steamer. 
At ll a.m. on Monday, the 28th, a 
goodly number of friends found 
themselves and each other on the 
steamer Aurora, lying at the foot of 
Jackson street, San Francisco, These 
little reunions of Christian workers 
are always pleasant, and so, though 
none of us would have chosen a 
steamer in these days of rapid transit, 
the slow-moving hours passed very 
pleasantly. At Crockett and Black 
Diamond, we took on large delega- 
tions having the same destination, so 
that when we arrived at Rio Vista, at 
7:30 in the evening, we filed out 
twenty-seven in number. A good 
audience was in waiting at the little 
church, and,with our company, added 
was well filled. ‘The program for the 
evening was well sustained, and the 
sermon by Rev. Francis Watry will 
be long remembered. 

For Tuesday morning the first 
order was a consecration meeting led 
by Mrs. W. H. Robinson of Clayton; 
subject, “The Secret of Power.” Very 
tenderly and impressively were our 
thoughts led up to the one source of 
fitness for service, that being, in its 
various phases, the theme of the 
morning session. It was good to 
be there. We cannot follow the sub- 
sequent services of the day in detail. 

The evening of Tuesday was de- 
voted to the memorial service. Rem- 
inscences of former pastors were 


| full of interest, as also the letters of 


absent ones. The memorial address 
by Mr. Peter Cook for the Revs. J. J. 
Powell and I. M. Marty, deceased, was 
especially fine, and held the large 
audience spell-bound. The historical 
paper was full of interest, showing 
how much may be accomplished by 
even a small church that is faithful 
during a term of twenty-five years. 

At the conclusion of the service, we 
think there was this one feeling in 
all hearts, a hearty “well done,” in 
view of the past, and a fervent ‘‘ God 
bless you,” for the future. May the 
record of the next twenty-five years 
in this church be one of marvelous 
power, as it surely may be, with the 
momentum already attained. 

The chief interest on Wednesday 
morning was “ The Woman's Hour,” 
in which we received reports from 
the auxiliaries to the Woman's State 
Missionary Societies in Solano and 
Contra Costa counties, and listened 
to a welcome letter from our new 
President, Mrs. E. S. Williams, a val- 
uable paper by Mrs. T. A. Armstrong, 
and a stirring address by Mrs. W. 
H. Robinson. 

An excellent sermon by Rev. W. 
H. Robinson, and the administration 
of the Lord's Supper concluded this 
memorable anniversary meeting, 
unanimously pronounced excellent. 
The beaatiful way in which we were 
entertained by the church and citi- 
zens of Rio Vista will add greatly to 
the pleasant memory of this “silver 
wedding,” the pleasant weather not 
being forgotten. M. L. M. 


Genius is & cufse unless it loves 
truth. 


SEATTLE ASSOCIATION. 


The spring Association of Congrega- 


tional churches met May lst at What- 
com. Thisis a city of 10,000 people, 
situated on the extreme northern 
border of Washington. There were 
eighteen ministers present, and six- 
teen lay members delegates. Kev. 
Samuel Greene was elected Moderator. 


Rev. H. Ketcham was dismissed to | 


the Fairfield East Congregational 
Association of Connecticut. 

“The Kingdom” was presented to 
the Association, and strongly recom- 
mended by Rev. G. H. Lee. Professor 
Newberry of Coupeville Academy 
presented “The Denominational 
School.” The associational sermon 
was delivered in the evening by Rev. 
T. W. Butler; text,I Tim. i:11. The 
roll of ministers was committed to 
the Committee on Credentiais for 
Revision. Marysville church, organiz- 
ed March 11th, was received to mem- 
bership. It already has fifty-one 
members. Revs. T. H. Henderson, 
J. T. Nichols, T. W. Butler, and N. 
Alling, were received to membership 
in the Association. Mr. T. OC. Wis- 
well, after an excellent examination, 
was licensed. Reports from the 
churches were, for the most part, 
encouraging. Two grand papers oc- 
cupied the rest of the morning—Rev. 
W. O. Merritt, on““The Young Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club”; Rev. T. H. 
Henderson, on “The Requirements of 
Christian Citizenship.” 

The Woman’s Missionary Union 
occupied the afternoon, under the 
earnest lead of Mrs. Bailey and Mrs. 
Merritt. In the evening a paper by 
Rev. Wallace Nutting was read by 
Mr. Wiswell. The rest of the even- 
ing was spent in three-minute 
speeches on our seven benevolent so- 
cieties. B. W. C. 


The Christian Union Mission, that 
formerly occupied the old Bijou 
Theater, and afterward removed to 
the United Presbyterian church on 
Mason street, has had to move again, 
owing to the recent sale of the church 
property, and is now at 590 Mission 
street, near Second, having leased the 
first and upper floors of the large 
brick building on the corner of Mis- 
sion and Anthony streets. The first 
floor has been divided up into a large 
hall for services, dining-room, kitch- 
en, reading-room, office, and store- 
room. The upper floor has been 
made into a large dormitory, contain- 
ing 120 single beds, bathrooms, laun- 


_dry, closets, and sleeping apartments. 


The work the mission has done while 
occupying the church property for 
seven months is as follows: Lodgings 
provided, 23,795; meals, 15,130; and 
1,500 baths. Many destitute were 
provided with clothing, and in other 
ways helped to better their condition. 
Services were conducted nearly every 
night by the superintendent, assisted 
by ministers and Young People’s So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor. In ad- 
dition to this work, in another part of 
the city, a home is maintained as a 
temporary shelter for girls who have 
started on the downward course, 
where it is sought to instruct them so 
they may become useful members of 
society. This part of the work is un- 
der the care of a committee of Chris- 
tian ladies. Citizens are requested 
to aid this work by purchasing meal 
or lodging tickets, which can be giv- 
en to applicants instead of money 
where it is desired to provide food or 
Shelter. Tickets are sold at ten 
cents each. 


A large delegation from the United 
Presbyterian General Assembly, 
whose annual meeting has just been 
held in Oregon, came this way on 
their return to their homes in the 
East; and on Friday and Saturday 
evenings large meetings were held in 
the First United Presbyterian church 
on Golden Gate avenue, Rev. Dr. M. 
M. Gibson pastor; and on Sunday 
very interesting meetings were held 
all day in this city and in Oakland, 
where a new church was dedicated. 
Several of our own pulpits were filled 
by these good men most acceptably. 


— 


Congregationalists have given $12,- 
000,000 toward the education of the 
colored people of the South. Meth- 
odists have given $6,000,000, Bap- 
tists $3,000,000 and Presbyterians 
$1,250,000. It is worth while to con- 
sider whether we can afford to per- 
mit this magnificent network of 
schools and colleges to suffer for 
want of adequate support, now that 
they have come to the period when 
they are capable of greatest useful- 
ness. 


MARRIED. 


NgrLson—Davis.—In San Francisco, June 4, 
1894, by Rev. Horace W. Houlding, David 
E. Nelson and Ellen H. Davis, both of 
Hackberg, Arizona. 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer one hundred dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business transa - 
tions, and financially able to carry out any ob- 
ligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing «lirectly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free. 


Rublishers’ Bepartment 


San Francisco as 


Entered at the. Postofficg at 


FOR INSOMNIA 
USE HORSFORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. W. R. Bullard, Helena, Montana, says: 
** T used it for a patient who had been troubled 
with insomnia, and with good effect. I have 
used it in my practice ever since it has been 
for sale, and it has never disappvinted me. In 
this altitude its effects are particularly good.” 


To RENT.—Seven-roomed house, furnished, 
with all modern conveniences; hot and cold 
water; medicinal springs; beautifully situated 
in Contra Costa hills; two and a half miles 
from station; rent, $35. Buggies, cow, poul- 


‘try and fruit additional, if required. For fur- 


ther particulars apply to THe PAciFic Print- 
ing Office, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Fran- 


WANTED.—Position as church visitor, super- 
intendent of philanthropical institution,or train- 
ing-school for nurses, by a young woman, grad- 


uate of a training-school for missionaries and a | 


training-school for nurses, Paperenct’ in 
missionary and hospital work. Highest refer- 
ences in New York, Chicago, and on Pacific 
Coast. Very moderate remuneration. Apply 
Y. Z., care THe PAcIFIC. 


The June Af/antic records a summer spent in 
the Scillies by Dr. J. W. White, the eminent 
Philadelphia physician. A group of Carlyle’s 
letters not before printed, and reports of his 
conversation, are given by his friend, Sir Ed- 
ward Strachey; a Western writer sounds the 
note of alarm in a paper on ‘‘American Rail- 
ways and American Cities,” and another West- 
ern professor treats of ‘‘The Scope of the 
Normal School.” Among the papers in the 
readable Contributors’ Club is a reminiscence 
of the Acarsarge. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


In the report of the late annual 
meeting of the General Association 
of Michigan, it is stated that $800 
was expended the past year for the 
relief of disabled ministers and their 
widows and children, and that a con- 
siderable legacy left by a Mr. Ford 
of Ann Arbor, together with the con- 
tributions of the churches, will ren- 
der it possible to do still more in the 
future in this labor of love. It is 
gratifying to know, also, that a large 
legacy has been left to the fund of 
the National Council Relief Society. 


S. S. Marks, the Siginaw, Mich., 
business man who lost $7,000 in notes 
to Edward Greenwood in a Chicago 
gambling hell, sued to recover the 
notes from a national bank in which 
they had been deposited. He gota 
verdict based on the old principle 
that gambling is illegal. Good; let 
the old principles come to the front. 


— 


The personal property tax list in 
this city has just been completed by 
the City Auditor. It amounts to $64,- 
255,756, which is $1,931,003 less than 
the assessment last year. The total 
valuation of personal property and 
real estate last year was $342,644,- 
179; the real estate roll for this year 
is not yet complete. } 


THE LATEST CONGREGATIONAL 


CENSUS. 
ADVANCE SUMMARIES FROM THE 1894 YRAR 
BOOK, 
Churches, whole number.......... 5,236 
s added to roll.......... 189 
94 
Ministers, whole number ...... .. 5.138 
" without pastoral charge. . 1,779 
Members, whole number.... ..... 561.631 
18,906 
” added on confession ... 34,444 
removed by death...... 8,263 
Baptisms, 15,247 
Sunday-schools, members,........ 646,694 
Young People’s Societies.......... 35391 
Benevolent contributions.......... $2,401 Ro6 
" ee decrease... 249 996 
Legacies, charitable.. ........... 947,311 
Home .expenditures.... .........: 7,000,838 
decrease....... 145,254 
NO- 
953 Market Street 
Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
ee of Our Five Doors above Hale Bros. 
ustomers. 


Belongs toro Combination of Drug- 
gists or Physicians. Pays No 
Percentage for Prescriptions. 


Volgate’s Extracts, regular price 50c, our 


Eyeglasses and Spectacles at 50 per cent les 
than optician’s price. 
Paiue’s Compound and Hall’s Catarrh Cure........ 6cc 
Hires’ Root Beer and Cuticura Soap 
Williams’ Pink Pills and Syrup of Figs..... witede 
Mellin’s Food, large 


Rubber Gloves, per pair. 85¢ 
Imported Castile Soap. per bar.............. 40c 

oy’s, Hood’s and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla..... 

russes, others ask $3 to $10, our price..... -$1.75 to § 
Galvanic or Faradic $s, $7, $10 


for the wonderful 


| Depot 
AMICK’S CONSUMPTION CURE 


Church ‘Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
RNITURE. 
ANDREW'S’ 
-Folding Bed. 
C.F, WEBER& CO, Andrews a co. 
_ Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
4nd 229Second8t. - - - Portland Or 


- 


‘DIED. 
Scorr.—In this city, May 20, 1894, Timothy 


F. Scott, a native of Bucksport, Maine, aged | . 


62 years 7 months and 15 days. 

Thirty-five years ago he left his native State 
and entered California with a determined will 
and an honest heart. He was possessed of 
strong common sense, a generous hand, and a 
worthy life. He was amiable in his home, dili- 
gent in business, charitable and liberal to the 
deserving, a friend to the poor, and in all 
things an honored son of a splendid ancestry. 
His ill-health was of only a few days’ duration, 
when his soul quietly left this world and return- 
ed to Him who gave it. He leaves a widow, 
who mourns an irreparable loss. The funeral 
services were conducted in Plymouth church by 
the pastor, and were attended by a large circle 
of friends. 


** Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

_ Now, tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
He giveth his beloved sleep ?” 


Is not complete 
without an ideal 


POWDER. 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. It is beauti- 
fying, soothing, healing, health 
ful, and harmless, and when 
rightly used is invisible. A most 
delicate and desirable protection 
to the face in this climate. 


Insist upon having the genuine, 


IT IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


— 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


and Retail 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 
San Franctsco. 


JAS, CARROLL. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 
Importer, Planter and 
Whoelesale Oyster Dealer 


: OvsTeR Beps at CAt, 

Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Clothes Wringers, Carpet Sweepers 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and Woodenware 
AT WHOLESALE. 


LAKE & C0., 411 Sacramento St, S. F. 


W. C. PRICE & CO. 
Grain and General 


Produce Commission Merchants 


427-429 FRONT ST., ~ ¥. 


Consignments and correspondence solicited. 
Established 1876. Members Merchants Exchange. 


| 
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EASY anp 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
San Francisce 


117-123 Geary St.. - 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it is 
vour home, 


REMOVED. 


Office of the 


SEWING MACHINES 


AND 


DOMESTIC PAPER PATTERNS 


Has Removed to 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between Sixth and Seventh. 


Don’t forget the nu=nber; Ten, Two, 
One, on Market Street. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF?” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 


fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 
TeolePphone Wo. 8584 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50: upwards, Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


23 and 25 FIFTH S8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


* “i - 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


= 


be - 


NEAR THE S1EAMER LANDING, FACING THE BEACH. 


AVALON HOME, 


Mre. A. Wheeler, Manager. 


Rates: $' 50 to $2.50 per day; 
to, $10, $12 and $15 per week. 


AVALON, 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 4 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
 (Bntire Builaing) | 
Will give you better value in Hats or Cars 
than any storeinthecity, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 


— 
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Peake’s Inhaler, the celebrated catarrh | 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, June 6, 1894. 


Young Folks. 


[For Tue Paciric.] 


Little Boy Mine. 


Little boy, mine, with your eyes of blue, 
Come, kiss me again, as you used to do; 
Come press your tender cheek to mine, 
Let the old love-light around me shine 
Like the sunlit glory of early morn, 
Circling a tree storm-beaten and worn, 


Little boy, mine, with your winsome ways 
That haunt me, haunt me nights and days, 

I have waited so long in the twilight here 

For the sound of your footsteps coming near; 
And all day long I’ve watched down the lane 
For the boy I love to come again. | 


a 


Little boy, mine, long years ago 

You left me (ah, I loved you so !), 

And wandered away to lands unknown. 
Perhaps my love you have outgrown; 
But, oh, my boy, if you know my heart, 
Nothing a mother’s love can part ! 


Little boy, mine, I am growing old; 
The years of my life will soon be told. 
Oh, will you not come to cheer my life? 
I have grown so weary in the strife, 

And smooth the way for my tired leet— 
You can make my closing days so sweet ! 


Little boy, mine, you have older grown— 
Tis long since you from the nest have flown; 
Though another calls you ‘all her joy,” 
Just come once more, my boy, my boy, 

And hold me to your heart again; 

I know ’twill ease this ache and pain ! 


Little boy, mine, shall I plead in vain? | 

Will he come, I wonder, on the evening train ? 
Hark | that must be his step I hear— 

That tone’s familiar to my ear. 

I have not prayed in vain, for this, 

My boy, is here, I feel his kiss. 


Though the way grows dark, and my sight is 
dim, 
I can see my boy, I know it’s him; 


_ Though his face is bronzed, and bearded, too, 


I can see the love-light shining through, 
And the same old look in the loving eyes 
That will go with me to paradise. 


CHARLOTTE N. CuMMINS, 


ASA GRAY’S BOYHOOD. 


Who was Asa Gray? He was a 
great botanist, and found out a great 
many interesting facts about plants 
that had never been known. He 
traveled all over the world, and 
studied the flora of every country. 
He lived to be over seventy years old, 
and most of his life was spent in this 
interesting study, writing of and 
teaching its wonderful truths. The 
boyhood of men who have been bene- 
factors of mankind is always full of 
interest, and in the book Asa Gray’s 
wife has just puplished, “Letters of 
Asa Gray,” we find these interesting 
facts reyarding his boyhood: 

Asa Gray was born in Sauquoit, in 
Oneida county, New York, when that 
western country was just being set- 
tled. He tells us that a little girl in 
the neighborhood taught him his let- 
ters, and took him to school with her. 
His brothers and sisters had a Web- 
ster’s spelling book, which did duty 
for them all. The little boy was very 
anxious to have one for his very own. 
The household spelling book had 
been well thumbed, and a new one 
would look so much better. His fath- 
er told him that as soon as he learned 
what was in the old speller as far as 
“baker,” he would give him a new 
one. It was only a few weeks before 
the little Asa had reached the goal, 
and his father gave him the coveted 
prize. He went proudly to school 
the next day, and, as he might not 
speak to the teacher to proclaim his 


triumph, he walked in front of her 


desk to his seat, waving the book with 
a great flourish before her. It was 
just before he was three years old. 
They had a lovely teacher by the 
name of Sally Stickney. She ruled 
by gentleness. Forthe class she had 


_ an old-fashioned two-shilling piece, 


with a hole through to insert a yard 
of blue ribbon. She put this over 
the head of the one who stood 
first in the class. So it traveled 
home every night with some one 
of the scholars until the ribbon was 
‘worn and faded. But more than that, 
the one who stood at the head on the 
last day of school was to be the own- 
er of that two-shilling piece, which 
the scholars had watched with jealous 
eyes sO many weeks, and studied Web- 
ster’s spelling book so hard in the 
hope of getting it. 

One of Asa Gray’s friends, now 
eighty years old, relates this part of 
the interesting story of the two-shil- 
ling piece: “Well, with hearts beat- 
ing fast,and eyes on the coveted 
prize, we were called on the last day 
of school to spell. We took our 
places. I was at the head, Asa next. 
I missed, and he went above me; my 
all was gone, but I braved it without 
a tear; a few more words would end 
the strife. It came around to Asa, 
and he missed; how quick I went 
above him; but in an instant he drop- 
ped his head on the desk before him, 
and cried as though his heart would 
break. School was dismissed, scholars 
were leaving; still he did not move, 
until teacher came to him, whispered 
to him, soothed, and petted him; then 
he jumped up and ran. I felt sorry 
for him, and would have been willing 
to divide with him if he had not 
crowed over meso. I ran nearly all 
the way home—a good mile—with my 
treasure. My mother told me to go 
another three-quarters of a mile to 
Stephen Savage’s store and spend it 
for calico and piece it up, to keep 
forever. I could only get one yard 
for my two-shilling piece. I pieced 
the quilt. Now my grandchildren 
are studying Asa Gray’s Botany! He 
called here two years ago, and said 
in a smiling way, “I have got all over 
feeling. badly about that”; and I 
answered, “And well you may, when 
you have received so many honors 
since then.” 


A neighbor-who lived to be very 
old tells this story of Asa Gray’s boy- 


| hood: “One day his father had sent 


him to hoe a certain amount of corn, 
and he found him reading instead of 
at his work. He gave him a choice 


|to finish his hoeing and then read 


comfortably, or to sit there in the 
field all day in the hot sun and read. 
He chose the reading, and his father 
said then, ‘I made up my mind he 


| might make something of a scholar, 


but he would never make a farmer.’” 
But books were scarce, and money 
was scarce. 

When Asa Gray was & young man, 
a medical student, so many others 
were smoking that he tried it too; it 
made him very sick at first, and took 
him some time get accustomed to 
it. At last, as he sat one evening 
before the fire and smoked, he said 
to himself, “Really, I am beginning 
to like it. It will become ahabit. I 
shall be dependent on it.” And s0 
he threw his cigar into the fire and 
gave up smoking entirely. 

This great botanist in later life had 
a black-and-tan terrier named Max 
that was his loving companion for 
twelve years. He loved his plants so 
well that often when he passed 
through his greenhouse he would 
stop and pet them, patting them 
gently, giving a few words of en- 
couragement to those who did not 
seem to thrive as well as they ought, 
and words of commendation to those 
who had made a fine growth. He 
said he found more botany in a half- 
day in the desert than in a week in 
Egypt. A country that had been 


weeds.— Ez. 


A RIDDLE. 


The following physical puns, called 
the “Bishop of Oxford's riddle,” and 
reprinted in the Brooklyn Times, 
have furnished much entertainment: 

1. I have a trunk—my body. 

2. It has two lids—eye lids. 

3. And two caps—knee caps. 

4.Two musical  instruments— 
drums. 

5. Two established measures—feet. 

6. A great number of articles car- 
penters can’t do wifhout—nails. 

7. I always have about me a couple 
of good fish—soles. 

8. A great number of small shell 
fish—muscles. 

9. Two lofty trees—palms. 

10. Some fine flowers—tulips. 

11. Two playful domestic animals 
—calves. 

12. A great number of small wild 
animals—hairs. 

13. A fine stag—heart. 

14. A number of whips without 
handles——lashes. 

15. Some weapons of warfare— 
arms. 

16. A number of weathercocks—- 
veins. 

17. An entrance to a hotel—in- 
steps. 

18. At a political meeting on the 
verge of a division—eyes and nose. 

19. Two students—pupils. 

20. A number of Spanish grandees 
—tendons. . 

21. A big wooden box—a chest. 

22. Two fine buildings—temples. 

23. Product of camphor tree— 
gums. 

24. A piece of English money—a 
crown. 

25. An article used by artists-— 
palate. 

26. Boat used in racing—skull. 

27. Used in crossing a river— 
bridge (of nose). 

28. Pair of blades without handles 
—shoulders. 

29. Twelfth letter of alphabet 
finished with bow—elbows. 

30. Instruments used in church 
music—organs. 


Sunday -school Superintendent.— 
‘‘Who led the children of Israel into 
Canaan? Will one of the smaller 
boys answer?” No reply. Superin- 
tendent (somewhat sternly)—“Can no 
one tell? Little boy on that seat 
next to the aisle. Who led the chil- 
dren of Israel into Canaan?”  Lit- 
tle Boy (badly frightened)—“It 
wasn't me, I—I just moved yere last 
week f'm Mizzoury.”—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


Miss Gillot—* There goes Profes- 
sor Fox, the great scientist. I'd give 
a good deal to know what mighty 
problem he is thinking of now.” 
Professor Fox (ruminating) —“ Let 
me see; I was to get three yards of 
tape, a pound of butter, order the 
coal, pay the butcher and get some 
soothing syrup for the baby.” 


A father, fearing an earthquake in 
the region of his Look: sent his two 
boys to distant friends until the peril 
should be over. A few weeks after 
the father received the following 
brief note from his friend: “ Dear 
Jack, please take your boys home, 
and send me the earthquake.”— Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

“Salem! Salem!” called out the 
conductor, as a train rolled into the 
station the other day. “What!” said 
a lady turning to the judge, “ is this 
the place where they hung witches?” 
“Yes, yes,” replied the judge, with a 
twinkle in his eye; “but be calm, 
madam; they don’t do it now.” 


The worst pit of misfortune into 


which a man can fall is the one he 
digs himself. 


cultivated five thousand years had no 


THE OYSTER AND HIS WOES. — 


Rev. Dr. H. L. ‘Wayland of the Na- 
tional Baptist makes the following suc- 
culent observations on the oyster: | 

The oyster might seem to occupy a 
station in life exempt from the ordi- 
nary caresand woes. As he lies at 
the bottom of the river or bay, his 
life is one of leisure and seclusion; he 
toils not, neither does he spin. He 
opens his shell to receive such suste- 
nance as the waves bring; he does not 
go abroad for maintenance. Present- 
ly he shuts his shell, and there he is. 
Sunday-school children selling tickets 
to a concert knock in vain at the 
closed door; also applicants for aid in 
behalf of a distant church; also with 
a book to be sold on subscription; 
also gentlemen with a little account 
which has been running for some 
time; also persons who wish to give 
their views on the silver question; 
also gentlemen with a process for the 
squaring of the circle; also persons 
with a scheme which will infallibly 
secure happiness and wealth to every 
citizen. As you look upon the broad 
expansive surface of the oysters with 
the power at his will to secure seclu- 
sion, you think: “Here is the acme of 
unruffied comfort. These features 
are never furrowed by grief. or care. 
No enemy knocks.” But how delu- 
sive our judgment upon the estate of 
neighbors. 

‘* Each pleasure has its poison, too, * 
And every sweet its snare.” 

At the moment when the oyster is 
rubbing his sides and felicitating him- 
self upon his exemption from the or- 
dinary lot of humanity, he hears a 


harsh, grating sound, and he finds | 


himself, so to speak, involved in the 
meshs of the oyster tongs, and, like 
the candidates for office, he is against 
his will dragged from the obscurity 
of a private station and finds himself 
elevated to the conspieuous pinnacle 
of some public dinner, where the par- 
ticipators have not his wisdom, and 
do not know how to shut up, or he 
becomes an object of merchandise at 
a church supper, and he hears pro- 
claimed, “Tea, coffee, bread and but- 
ter, 10 cents; with oyster stew, 25;” 
and his feelings are lacerated when 


| denuded of all integuments he is ex- 


posed to the publ:c view, or is placed 
in the perhaps more embarrassing 
position of being brought to a boiling 
teraperature as a stew. 

And as if this were not enough, 
“his ear is sick, his heart is pained,” 
to hear himself alluded to by the am- 
bitious reporter as “the delicious bi- 
valve.” 

But this is not all; “ Would that it 
were, exclaims the unhappy oyster. 
Here comes along the starfish, who 
watches the opportunity to insert his 
stomach within the shelly walls, and 
does not so much take the oyster into 
his stomach as put his stomach around 
the oyster. The reader exclaims, 
“But why doesn’t the oyster close his 
shell and snip off the intruding 
stomach ?” Well, for some reason, 
perhaps from hypnotism, or the in- 
fusion of some poisonous fluid, the 
oyster is not able to do this; and the 
census reports one oyster less. Or 
another enemy settles down upon the 
oyster, and bores a hole in the shell, 
whence at his leisure he extracts the 
occupant. 

But, alas! here as elsewhere one’s 
worst foes are from within. At some 
incautious moment, when the oyster 
has opened his shell to look out of 
the window, as it were, to see what 
the ladies are wearing, or to see 
whether it is going to rain, or to 
gather some little substance, at that 
identical moment, the crab-mother 
seizes the opportunity to implant her 


infantile offspring within the oyster;’ 


when the oyster closes the window 
he is no longer alone. The tiny crab 
proceeds to draw his nourishment 
from his step-father, so to speak; and 
the oyster has to hustle around and 
find food for both. 

As the crab grows, he develops 
claws; these claws are pointed; every 
time that he is ill at ease, or when he 
does not sleep soundly, the crab 
moves about, and at every step buries 
his claws in the substance of the 
oyster. Think! how would you like 
to have a small crab burrowing “in 
your midst,” to borrow a current 
phrase? As the oyster grows, the 
crab grows; when the oyster opens 
the door the crab does not go out; 
he knows a trick worth two of that. 

The oyster finds himself unable to 
be rid of his unwelcome tenant. If 
the oyster has occasion to read the 
“Arabian Nights,” he says to himself, 
“Talk about the Old Man of the Sea 
who bestrode Sinbad; he was nothing 
to the crab of the sea.” As he reads 
the newspapers which tell about “the 
skeleton in the closet,” he murmurs: 
“My! what would a dozen skeletons 
in a dozen closets be compared with 
my affliction? Henceforth, let the 
paragraphers, when they would de- 
scribe a hidden trouble, cease to 
speak of a skeleton in the closet, and 
let them say, ‘the crab in the oyster.’ ” 
The only alleviation of the agony of 
the oyster is in reflecting that, when 
he shall be opened and shall become 
& raw or a stew, the crab will share 
his fate; and so he takes a sort of an- 
ticipatory delight in considering that 
his fate will resemble that of Samson, 
in that his enemy will perish with 
him. 

“Don’t you spend a great deal of 
your time in denying other people’s 
intelligence?” “Yes,” said the boast- 
er, “I go around putting the dunce- 


cap on other people’s heads.” “Aren't | 


you afraid you'll catch cold?” asked 
the other, quietly. 


THE INFIDEL’S DAUGHTER. 


In the city of London there lived a 
little girl who attended for three 
years, and by stealth, the teachings 
of a Sunday-school She became 
concerned for her father, a noted in- 
fidel, an active opposer of Christian- 
ity, and the compiler of that mis- 
leading book so often referred to by 
skeptics entitled “The Apocryphal 
New Testament.” 

This little daughter once obtained 
a Bible, but knew not how to put it 
into his hands, for she feared his dis- 
pleasure. She retired to seek divine 
guidance. Her father passing the 
door heard the voice of his child 
praying; he became affected, agitated, 
distressed. After awhile the family 
assembled at the tea table, but he 
could not eat. 

“Ts there a Bible in the house?” 
he asked. 

“My dear,” replied his wife, “did 
you not burn every Bible that we had, 
not leaving one ?” | 

“Is there any good book, then?” 
he inquired. 

His daughter, thinking that God 
might be answering her prayer, arose, 
took him by the hand, and asked him 
to go with her, and looking into his 
face said: | 

“Father, you won't be angry with 

me; I know you won't be angry with 
me; come with me, and I will get you 
one.” And she gave him the Bible 
which she had procured. 
He felt deeply, and, trembling 
while he handed it back to her, said: 
“My child, I cannot read this Book; 
will you read it for me?” She did so, 
and taking her in his arms he kissed 
her and said: 

“Tell me, my child, where did you 
get this Book, and how did you ob- 
tain this knowledge of it ?” 

She told him all; how she attend- 
ed the Sunday-school, the effect upon 
herself, and how she became concern- 
ed for his salvation. That evening 
he accompanied her to the chapel. 
As they entered, the minister was 
engaged in prayer; his manner 
and address made a powerful im- 
pression on the father’s mind, for he 
seemed to talk with God. The ser- 


mon aided in deepening the impres- | - 


sion. Two or three Sundays after, 
the father appeared in that chapel 
with his wife and nine children, and 
openly renounced his infidelity. 

That was the Weigh-House Chap- 
el; the minister was Thomas Binney; 
and that infidel, reclaimed through 
the influence of Sunday-school in- 
struction on the heart of his child, 
was William Hone, the celebrated 
autbor of the “Every Day Book,” 
and, in his later years, an earnest 


preacher of the gospel of the Son of 


God.— Ex. 
A YOUNG MAN’S CHANCES. 


A mother who now sends out @ son 
into the business world launches him 
at a time when the chances are all in 
favor of a young man, writes Edward 
W. Bok. Business men are’ never 
more willing to place large trusts 
upon the shoulders of young men 
than they are to-day. “Young 
blood,” as it is called, is the life of 
the modern business world, and is 
everywhere sought. In New York 
the demand for the right kind of 
young men in all capacities is far 
greater than the supply, and what is 
true of New York is true of all the 
large cities. Bear in mind, however, 
I say the right kind of young men, 
and by that classification I mean 
young men who are willing to work, 
and work hard. The day of the 
young man who works by the clock, 
eagerly watching for the hour when 
the office shall close, has gone by, 
even if it ever existed. Hundreds of 
young men are energeticin a new 
position until its novelty wears off, 
and then become mere machines, 
whose places can be filled at a day’s 
notice. 


No mother need have undue anxi- 
ety for the success of a son who this 
autumn or winter steps out into the 
business world, so long as he bears 
in mind a few essential points: 

He must be honest above all things, 
and allow nothing to convince him 


— 


that there is a compromise between ’ 


honesty and dishonesty. 

He must be an out-and-out believ- 
er in the homely but forcible saying 
that “a man cannot drink whisky and 
be in business.” | 

He must, too, decide between being 
a society man or a business man. He 
cannot be both. 

He must make his life outside the 
office the same as in it, and not be 

d with the prevalent idea 
that his employer has no business to 
question his movements outside of 
office hours. An employer has every 
right to expect his employes to be 
respectable at all times, in the office 
or out of it. 

“Sir, will you allow me to shake 
hands with you, as that will create 
an impression that there is somebody 
here whom I know?” “ Delighted, 
sir, I'm sure. I am in the same 
predicament as yourself.” 


_ 


It is one of the curiosities of nat- 
ural history that a horse enjoys his 
food most when he hasn’t a bit in his 
mouth.— Texas Siftings. 


_ HOW BIRDS LEARN TO SING. 


A wren built her nest in a box on 
a New Jersey farm. The occupants 
of the farm-house saw the mother 
teaching her young how to sing. She 
sat in front of them, and sang her 
whole song very distinctly. One of 
her young attempted to imitate her. 
After proceeding through a few notes, 
its voice broke, and it lost the tune. 
The mother recommenced where the 
young one had failed, and went very 
distinctly through with the remain- 
der. The young bird made a second 
attempt, commencing where it had 
ceased before, and continuing the 
song as long as it was able, and when 
the notes were again lost, the mother 
began again where it had stopped 
and completed it. Then the young 
one resumed the tune and finished it. 
This done, the mother sang over the 
whole series of notes the second time 
with great precision, and again the 
young one attempted to follow her. 
The wren pursued the same course 
with this one as with the first, and so 
with the third and fourth, until each 
of the birds became a perfect song- 
ster.— Methodist Protestant. 
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Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415, San FRANCISCO 
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Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006 MARKET ST., opp. Fifth St. 
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NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FisHpsck & GLooTz, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel -in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already. 


AND = 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


_ FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. | 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


Kin 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, | 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnham, Manager 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


TRACT SOCIETY 


7135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaaenr. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF ITHE PACIFIC COAST. 
I8—REGULAR TEACHERS—!8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


24 Pest St. San Francisco. 


SEND FOR 
CA, ALOGUE 


etc. Send for our catalogue, mai 


312-314 MARKET STREET, 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


GEM STEEL WIND MILL 


With Graphite Bexes. 


Guaranteed more durable without oil 
than other mills that are oiled. Practically 
these mills require no attention. Truly a 
Gem, and worth its weight in 
combines beauty, strength, durabi ity, and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is eas- 
ily erected, and is sold on its merits; i: 
fact, it is the best on earth. 

ed back three to one—the wheel mak- 
ing them rur in the lightest wind or breeze 


OILING OR | The mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast 
| ’ warranted, not satisfactory, freight will 
OF TOWERS vi be paid both ways, and money refunded. 
We a full line of all kinds pumps—for hand-wi i 
Adopted for all depths of Mills. Pipe, Pipe Fittines 


Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose Tanks, 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
employed in the sev 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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public. 


THE REMINGTON FACTORY 
At Ilion, N. Y., turns out a new Remington T 
more machines every 
high-priced writing machines 
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Ge Ge 


Is the largest user pels {iro es in the world. U 


Standard Typewriter is to be 
xposition. The writing-rooms are 
of expert operators, for the use of the 


Has concluded a contract by which the wey s 


vpewriter e 
day than the combined product of all other manufacturers of 


pwards of 2,000 Remi 
ev urtments at Washington, and the Remington 
is constantly receiving requisitions from the Government for additional machines. 


very five minutes; or 


, but unapproached, for excellence of design; 
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Home Circle. 


What I Live For. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those I know are true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 

For the task my God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do, 


I live to learn their story, 
Who’ ve suffered fur my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 
Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history’s pagés, 
And Time’s great volume make, 


I live to hail that season 
Ly gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone for gold. 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To feel that there is union 
’Twixt nature’s heart and mind; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction— 
Fulfilling God’s design. 


I live for those that love me, 
For those that know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do, 
—G. L. Banks. 


IN FIVE YEARS. 


Truly, “A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump,” said Dr. Maynard 
to his wife, as they were discussing 
the merits and demerits of their pu- 
pils’ characters. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Maynard. 
“Tt was a glad day when Muriel 
Emerson came. She has exerted a 
remarkable influence over all the in- 
mates of the Seminary. Her jewel 
of consistency has been constantly 
worn, and grows more lustrous with 
age; yet she tells me asa child she 
was excessively nervous and so strong- 
willed as to be a continued anxiety 
to her parents. Even when she first 
came here—six years since—don’t 
you remember she would hang the 
‘No admittance’ card on her door for 
hours, ‘trying to hold on to herself,’ 
as she expressed it?” 

«But in truth she was holding on 
to God, and he has given her a won- 
derful victory, with your help,” the 
Doctor added, a tender glance re- 
vealing the old-time lover, in a long- 
time husband—as December witness- 
ed their silver wedding—and now it 
was April Ist. 

Nature, tricksy sprite, as if to share 
in the day’s humor, covered her 
charms with a white robe, and went 
to sleep, hiding all tokens of the com- 
ing beauty; but, forgetting to draw 
the draperies tightly, here and there 
in bare uncovered spots, sweet blooms 
were shyly peeping. There were no 
less tricksy elves within the walls of 
Montlier Seminary than sported in 
the beautiful grounds outside. 

Both principals declared there 
never graduated from that institution 
a class so overflowing with mirth and 
mischief as the one of nine about to 
leave, yet confessed they were faith- 
ful students. Now, busy with prep- 
aration for the coming commence- 
ment, their lives took on a coloring 
of earnestness, lightened by occasional 
sparkles of old-time gaiety, which 
but added charms as they stood 
“ where brook and river meet.” 

It was a holiday. The Seniors had 

gathered in Marion Othney’s room to 
decide on a class motto. 
hope you will consider the fact 
that we are really quite circumspect 
now,’ said Danna McF an, the maddest, 
merriest girl of the set. 

«“ Yes,” returned Kirra Veith, with 
our present solemn aspect, “‘Sans 
Reproche’ would exactly fit.” 

“Or ‘Semper Victor,’” suggested 
Sedna Searles. 

“ Ditto,” echoed Marion; “for if 
there is anything we haven't con- 
quered, what is it?” 

“Ourselves,” promptly returned 
Danna; “for my unruly tongue al- 
ways makes my forethought come af- 
terward. You’d like an army of ser- 
vants. Alo’s airsplitters continually 
explode. Kirra will be killed by am- 
bition. Ruth is still a bundle of 
bashfulness, Sedna is a regular dude, 
Elice can’t live outside of a diction- 
ary. Rina, being unusually favored 
by nature and fortune, ought to study 
Solomon on vanity, and Muriel— 
well, she should study the vain old 
king, too, for if I was half as good, 
Id 

“Oh, Danna, that is too bad! ” in- 
terrupted Muriel, blushing. 

“No, only one bad!” retorted 
merry Danna. 

“You'll at least admit we have 
grown remarkably sweet tempered to 
swallow so much vinegar without 
wincing,’ and Sedna showed the 
shaft had struck home. 

“Taffy is worse than vinegar,” said 
Muriel laughing, but we’ve forgotten 
the motto. What is your choice, 
Ruth?” 

“How would ‘Animo et Fide,’ do,” 
timidly asked Ruth. 

“Very good,” the girls all argued, 
but—” 

“Oria,” quickly spoke Muriel, anti- 
cipating Ruth’s confusion in facing 
comment. “That sounds just like 
you,” said Rina, “but most of us pre- 


fer to rest on earth for the present. 
Let’s have ‘Sans Peur,’ as I'm sure we 
ail despise cowardice. What do you 
say, Danna?” 

“Oh! I’d have ‘The Devil Take The 
Hindmost,’ or something like it, in 
good plain English, for I never want 
to jump up and sit down on some- 
body so badly as on an ancient old- 
timer who asks day before yesterday 


stopped for breath, while the laugh- 
ing girls voted her “out.” 

“Of course, I know it won't do, and 
now I’ve had a “went.” I'd most re- 
spectfully indorse Rina’s ‘Sans Peur’ 
as decorously proper and quite signi- 
ficant, for according to Pope, the 
only thing to fear is man. And as 
we are supposed never to see one, 
why should we fear ?” 

“Qh! you incorrigible,” and Alo'’s 
childish laugh fulfilled Danna’s com- 
ment. 

Well, shall it be ‘Sans Peur’”? 

“Yes! yes! voted all the girls in re- 
sponse. 

“Let’s take a walk, cried Kirra, 
jumping up, “the snow is melting so 
fast we can have a good look at our 
beloved Juniper.” 

“And go a little further and leave 
a basket of things for poor Aunt 
Prilla to find when she comes from 
work,” added Muriel. 

“Just the thing for April lst. How 
do you manage to think of every- 
thing good,” asked Danna, patheti- 
cally, as the others rushed away. 

“Why, Danna! I'm sure I don't 
say — 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted Danna, I’m 
sure you don’t say anything; if you 
did I'd hate you. For I have a 
goody-goody old aunt—a regular 


preacheress—but you just do things | 


and keep that prickly porcupine in- 
side of me, scratching like all pos- 
sessed.” | 

“Hurry up,” called Sedna, from the 
stairs foot. 

“Hurry down, you mean,” cried 
Danna, adding, “She is always down- 
sideup. There! my old tongue again 
—what shall I do?” | 

“Ask the Master, dear,” replied 
Muriel, softly, as the two descended 
to join the rest. 


Leaving their gift at Aunt Prilla’s. 


lowly door, they retraced their steps, 
and stopped to see the beautiful sil- 
ver juniper, just within the seminary 
grounds, which, a few weeks prev- 
ious, the class had begged permission 
to plant as a memorial of their num- 
ber. 

“Oh, I wonder,” said Kirra, ‘if it 
will be living five years hence, and 
how many of us will ever see it after 
we leave.” 

Muriel started, as if a strange 
thought had suddenly been birthed; 
but she was not noticed, and said 
nothing. 

Coming in sight of the seminary, 
they saw the postman:just leaving, 
and all hurried forward. In her haste, 
Alo’s dress caught on a bush and was 
badly torn. Elice, with her usual 
high-mightiness, told Alo “she could 
be privileged to use a part of Her 
‘clothes insurance company if she so 
desired.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” de- 
manded Sedna, impatiently. 


~ Elice didn’t condescend to reply 
except by handing Alo a row of pins, 
which so amused the latter she ef- 
fervesced more loudly than usual. 

Danna couldn’t wait for the pin- 
ning process, so bounded away ex- 
claiming, “I'll bring the letters out 
here.” 

By the time the girls again started, 
Danna was coming with the mail. 
But was that Danna, walking so slow- 
ly with downcast head—what could 
it mean ? 

As she came up they saw her eyes 
were filled with unshed tears. 

Before distributing the letters she 
whispered to Muriel and Rina. 

“Oh! papa, my poor papa!” burst 
from Rina’s pale lips, as Muriel led 
her toward the house. 

After the two were gone, Danna 
said, dashing away the tears: 

“IT didn’t bring Rina’s letter be- 
cause it was bordered with black, 
so her father must be dead.” 

The horror-stricken girls forgot. 
their mail, and moistened cheeks tes- 
tified to their sympathetic grief. 

“Poor Rina!” said Marion, “only 
the last letter, he wrote he should 
probably be here at commencement 
—what a terrible disappointment!” 


« And left all alone in the world,” 
added Sedna. It was too true that 
Rina Warworth was now alone. An 
only child; her mother’s death during 
Rina’s infancy left the father and 
daughter to be all-in-all to each oth- 
er. Mr..Warworth was very wealthy, 
but an invalid. He had been seeking 
health for seversl years by traveling, 
the last few months being spent in 
Southern Europe. All Rina’s hope 
was of the time when she could live 
with him; and, to increase her pleas- 
ure, he had promised that Muriel 


-should travel with them for a time. 


The latter had been Rina’s room- 
mate for several years, and both were 
strongly attached to each other. 
Muriel’s calm, well-balanced temper- 
ament, her pale face, with its deep 
gray eyes, were restful to Rina; while 
Muriel found in Rina’s varying moods 
the constant play of light and shade 
over the velvety cheeks, and in the 
soft brown eyes an ever-changing 
picture. Yes! the rich heiress, fiash- 
ing in her bright dresses, contrasted 


strongly with Muriel’s dove-like at- 


for news previously,’ and Danna | 


tire, and their tastes symbolized their 
natures. 

Naturally, Rina clung to Muriel 
and Mrs. Maynard in her bereave- 
ment, and, through their loving min- 
istries, was able for the journey . to 
New York, where her father had re- 
quested to be buried in the old family 
vault. 

The letter announcing Mr, War- 
worth’s death was written by his sec- 
retary and traveling companion, Mr. 
Welton, who softened the keenest 

angs by assuring Rina that every- 

hing had been done for her father’s 
comfort, and that he died painlessly, 
with her name on his lips. 


A few weeks after her return, Rina. 
was summoned to the parlor, where’ 


Mrs. Maynard and Mr. Welton await- 
ed her. Many other calla from the 
stranger followed. “Just an old 
friend of papa’s,” Rina explained to 
the gicls. It was noticed she seemed 
more cheerful; indeed, toward the 
term’s close, she regained something 
of her old buoyancy. 

Now commencement was at hand, 
and all the talk was of the coming 
milestone in these young lives. 

“Oh, dear! explained Danna, 
jumping out of bed on the morning 
of the eventful day. I wish I had 
another year here; think that new 
leaf I turned over last year wouldn't 
be so, speckled.” 

“What say ?” asked Sedna, sleepily. 
I’m just waking up.” 

“How high up?” queried Danna, 
buttoning her boots. “I merely re- 
marked that it’s going to be a ‘de- 
pressing’ day, as Aunt Prilla says.” — 

When they went down to breakfast 
Danna started to open the door of 
Mrs. Maynard’s private parlor for a 
book left there, but found it locked. 

“Very strange,” she muttered; “I 
never knew it to be locked before, on 
the last day.” | 

Alluding to it at the table, Mrs. 
Maynard flushed slightly, saying, 
“There are several very pretty flower 
pieces there that some of the younger 
pupils might disturb if allowed to 
enter.” Then called their attention 
to a magnificent collection of feath- 
ery tree fronds, branching out from a 
large coral bowl. 

They were indeed lovely, as were 
all the floral treasures, placed in 
every available space about the wide 
halls and the three imménse parlors, 
now thrown into one. Soon all was 
bustle and excitement with the last 
preparations. Teachers distracted- 
ly trying to think of twenty things at 
once; carriages rolling up and away, 
leaving parents and guests, which 
soon filled the ample space. 

When the hour had arrived, and 
the white-robed Seniors had taken 
their seats on the platform, Sedna’s 
fine piano solo gave exquisite pleas- 
ure. Then Danna, as salutatorian, 
greeted the class with “Our National 
Colors” for her topic. After speak- 
ing of the peculiar significance of the 
colors for the out-going Alumni she 
touched in a humorous way on the 
barber’s pole as a suitable sign of in- 
dustry, which dresses the skull— 
which covers the brain—which chose 
the colors which made the flag, which 
waves in triumph over the land of 
cactus and icebergs. Proceeding in 
this strain, till her hearers were in 
full sympathy, following every word 
and motion, she wound up with a 
burst of contagious enthusiasm— 
“And shall we not, my classmates, up- 
hold with brave endeavor the colors 
of liberty which our foremothers 
toiled for, and struggled with mascu- 
linity to maintain?” And, waving 
her tri-colored fan, she subsided 
amid a storm of applause. 

The next few essays would not 
compare with Elia’s, though Rina’s 
“Moss and Marble” touched tender 
chords, and the black ribbons were 
mutely pathetic, while Ruth’s showed 
thorough research, and, as Marion 
whispered to Kirra, “would have been 
splendid if half decently read, but 
her bashfulness spoiled it.” 

When Muriel came forward as 
valedictorian, a spell seemed to hush 
the vast audience to stillness.” 

In contrast with the rich dresses 
and costly jewels of the others, she 


was clad in an exquisitely-fitting mus-| 


lin, dainty and simple, with no orna- 
ments save a few choice flowers at 
throat and girdle. : 
The unusual excitement had rosed 
her pale cheeks, and lustered the 
clear eyes, till her soul’s depths 
seemed to enkindle the clay casket, 
and drew wrapt attention as she 
spoke a few earnest words of fare- 
well. ‘Each of us has some hope for 
the future—some dominant defect of 
character to remedy—all of us a wish 
for happiness. In order,” she said 
at the close, “to link the present with 
the future, I ask you, my class-mates, 
to meet here in five years, if possible, 
and record whether or nox our defects 
are remedied, our hopes fulfilled, our 
happiness attained. Others will stand 
where we stand now, and, it may be, 
our experience will cheer or warn 
them in their future outlook. Will 
you promise ?” 
The surprised class could only bow 
acquiescence. When Muriel finished 
there were no loud plaudits, but the 
whole air seemed resonant with mur- 
mured approvals, and uplifted hearts 
crowned her with immortal bays. 
Soon after the exercises Mrs. Maynard 
drew the graduates together for a 
last surprise. Entering her parlor 
they found it decorated for a bridal, 
and had scarcely time to miss Rina 
and Muriel when the former entered 


| with “her father’s old friend,” Muriel 
following with the worthy doctor, 
whose D.D. served a good purpose in 
uniting Lancy Welton and Rina 
Warworth. Mrs. Maynard had en- 
deavored to havé the marriage post- 
poned till the young couple more 
fully understood each other; but Rina 
was so wholly alone, and Mr. Wel- 
ton’s business ata distance forbade his 
often seeing Rina, that all objections 
were overcome. 

As the awe-struck girls saw the 
confidant, loving expression of the 


fair young bride, they thought she’ 


never looked so lovely, and very ten- 
der were their heart-felt hopes for 
her happiness. 


“With wealth, beauty, and love, | 


surely your hopes will be realized,” 
said all,as they bade adieu, some 
perhaps forever, to their loved school 
home. 

All lived ata long distance from 
the Seminary, except Muriel, whose 
home, with a married brotber, was in 
the large city, but afew miles dis- 
tant. Her hope was to enter upon 
some form of mission work as seon 
as possible, but Rina won a half 
promise that she would visit her when 
they were settled. 

( Zo be Continued.) 


Household, 


Scattopep Cory.—Butter a shallow 
baking dish and put in alternate lay- 
ers of corn, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and cracker crumbs well but- 
tered, until the dish is full, having 
crumbs on top. Pour over enough 
milk to nearly cover it, and bake 
three-fourths of au hour in a good 
oven. 


Eaes with Tomators.—One and a 
half cupfuls of tomatoes, stewed and 
strained, a pinch of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls 
of flour, salt and pepper to taste, six 
or eight eggs. Héat the tomatoes 
to the boiling point, add to them the 
soda and seasoning, then the butter 
rubbed into the flour. Scramble six 
or eight eggs, and pour around them 
the tomato sauce. Serve very hot. 


Pir.—Cover the desired 
amount of prunes with water and 
soak over night; in the morning 
drain. Have a dish lined with pie 
crust, fill with the prunes, sprinkle 
over four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Cover with an upper crust and bake 
in a moderately quick oven for thirty 
minutes. The moisture of the prunes 
should blend with the sugar and 
form a syrup. If the prunes are 
hard they may require a little cook- 
ing before going into the pie; but if 
they are soft you will find the pie 
richer {if put at once into the crust. 
The lemon juice must be added or 
the pie will be flat. 


Prune Puppinc.—Soak one pound 
of prunes over night. In the morn- 
ing remove the stones, put the prunes 
in a porcelain-lined kettle with suffi- 
cient water to prevent burning, cover 
the kettle and cook slowly on the 
back part of the stove until the 
prunes are perfectly tender; this will 
take about an hour, then add a cup of 
sugar and stand aside to cook; when 
cold press through a colander, or, if 
you have a “ Keystone” beater a few 
revolutions will reduce them to a 
smooth pulp. Beat the whites of 
three eggs to a stiff froth, add them 
to the prunes. Have a quarter of a 
box of gelatine soaked for half an 
hour in half a cup of cold water, 
stand this over the fire until the gel- 
atine is dissolved, stir into the prunes 
with the whites of the eggs; turn in- 
to a mold and stand away to harden. 
When ready to serve, turn it onto a 
pretty dish and pour around it a 
custard made from a pint of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and the 
yolks of three eggs. This custard 
may be very delicately flavored with. 
bitter almond; be careful only to add 


flavor of the prunes.— Table Talk. 


AYER'S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


cines, nos-$ 
trums, and? 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 


sition.’’ 4 
Why was Ayer’s Sarsaparilla admit-9 
ted ? Because it is nota patent medicine, 9 
not a nostrum, nor a secret preparation, 
not dangerous, not an experiment, and 9 


should be. 


At the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Chicago, 1893. 
Why not get the BestP o 


a few drops or you will destroy the | - 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared f 
universities and colleges. 

Mas. M. K. Buraxz, Principal. 
en opened Tuesday, January 2, 
9 | | 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
roved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 


}are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 


Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are er and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


ei term begins August 15th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


HOITT’sS 


‘(OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first-class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G HROITT, Ph.D., Master. 
(Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


LA. 


LLS COLLEG 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


a ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Geents lomas and Confers Degrees. Rare 
Offered in Music. One Hours Ride from San 


t 


ities 
ancis 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $175. ae 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MI 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUsiNEDSS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office ir 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o@ 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
of and we make NO CHARGI 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references u 
actual clients in your own State, County. City or 


CA SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


Our customers say: “Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No.1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 


Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT 8ST , S. F. 


Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 
‘LIST. Country produce taken. 


Searby's Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Tracks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marxer Street, 8. F, 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


[HE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


i3i POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
street, and Tele- 
graph avenues. h begins : 
4th. Classical, English 
provided, Open to qualified students of any 

bristian church; to women as well as 
Six Professors. Special instruction in | 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
J. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St,, Oake 

nd, 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school om the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
Courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited in ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in dll subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPs will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 


] self a graduate of Yale. 


_ Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
ae catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California, 


writing, Pen- 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Ty 
Branches, etc. 


manship, Telegraphy, Eng) 


Bus 
320 


Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. Ae ROBINSON, President 


VAN NESS 


1222 Pine Street, San Francisc«, 
Under the Ownership and Pirection Of 


DR. H. WILLEY. 
Mrs. Anne B. Paar, Associate Principa 


TEACHERS: 


Course in English.—Miss Helen G. Bristol, 
Maria Miss Clara M. Os- 
good. 

Department of Art.—Mrs. Sarah B. Gamble. 

Esthetic Physical Culture and Elocution.— 
Mrs. Francis Edgerton. 

Department of French.—Mme. Cortez. 

Department of Music.—Prot. H. J. Stew- 
art, Mrs Marriner-Campbell, Mis J. E. Bir- 
mingham, Miss Florence Clark. 

Courses of Lectures given by the Pri 

Careful attention given to the cultivation 
of good manners 1n the pupils, and the devel- 
opment of right character. 
aan next school year opens August 1, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD CHUBOH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 


$10,915,829 63 


~w 

» 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
* General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL - City Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. In rate: 
April, i889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES 0+ 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. &. Tubbs, Premdent; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, | reas 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tr bbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg Secretary. 

Nos. amd G13 Fromt ««:, 


San 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds 
Bet Administration and Mechanic Arte Buildings 


Also, 181 Pest St... bet. Kearny aud Grant Ave. 
,SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Warm Salt Water Baths. 
716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beath Lines. 


swim tank; tub baths; forty 
ponteiate tubs. ater pumped from the bay 


Palace 


‘only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 


th 


Sea 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, June 6, 1894, 


j page of THe PActric has been de- 
al 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
ifornia interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
‘Casz, REv. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal, 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 
in every Congregational family,’’ 


— 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Memorial Day was generally ob- 
served in Southern California. In 
San Bernardino, San Diego, Santa 
Ana, Los Angeles, and other places, 
& prominent position in parades was 
given to companies of the Boys’ Bri- 
| es. In several instances the fir- 

ing of the military salute at the 
graves was assigned tothem. Thus 
patriotism and the smell of gunpow- 
der will ever be associated in their 
memories. May their firing always 
be with “blank cartridges.” 

The parlors of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Los Angeles, presented 
@ gay and happy sight Monday night, 
May 28th. It was the celebration of 
the golden wedding of Hon. and 
Mrs. E. C. Bosbyshell, for nearly ten 
years faithful and esteemed members 
of this church. Over 200 invited 
guests were present. Notwithstand- 
ing the “no gifts” of the invita- 
tions, the guests left with the happy 
bride and groom of fifty years their 
autographs, their kind words, their 
sympathy and prayers. 

The First Congregational church, 
Los Angeles, has changed its mid- 
week meeting from Thursday to 
Wednesday sight. 


— 


CHURCH NOTES. 


A series of evangelistic meetings 
was begun in Third church, Los An- 
geles, Thursday evening, May 24th, 
the pastor being aided by Rev. Frank 
S. Forbes, formerly pastor at Ogden, 
Utah. On Sunday evening follow- 
ing, the pastur stated that seventy 
persons had already signed cards 
signifying their desire to become 
_ Christians. Other names have been 
added since that date. A consider- 
able number of these have made pub- 
lic declaration of their purpose, by 
the grace of God, to live a Christian 
life. The evangelist continues with 
them till Sunday, June 3d. He has 
ready access to the young people, 
and is welcomed at the outset by the 
Y. P. 8S. C. E., because of his connec- 
tion with that society as a general 
officer in Utah. 

Rev. Geo. H. DeKay is engaged to 
preach at Santa Monica during the 
month of June. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Etiwanda reports a pleasant Chil- 
dren’s Day, and sends an offering of 
$1.65. 

Westminster likewise celebrated, 
and sends in $6. 

Sunday, May 27th, Superintendent 
Case visited the Dehesa school and 
found faithful work being done by 
both superintendent and _ teachers. 
He preached to the congregation the 
same forenoon. At 3p. m. the same 
day he made priliminary orgauization 
of a new school in the Jamacha school 
district,about six miles east of Spring 
Valley. That night he addressed the 
Christian Endeavor Society of Jamul 
on the “Character of Moses.” 

Early in .May Rev. Overton went 
into the eastern part of his parish 
and held services at Peach Springs, 
Arizona, 115 miles east of Needles. 
He found great religious destitution 
and indifference. He found nearly a 
score of children and no Sunday- 
school within two score miles. Some 
parents were desirous for a school; 
some were indifferent. He gathered 
the children for a special service, and 
found most of them utterly ignorant 
of the simplest gospel truths. He 
writes, “Not one knew the Lord’s 
Prayer, or ever said a prayer. They 
knew no gospel hymns save one, and 
one boy volunteered to show his mu 
sical knowledge in singing “After the 
Ball.” By faithful visitation he found 
two ladies who promised to begin 
teaching the Sunday-school lessons 
to those neglected children, and so 
the nucleus of a Sunday-school was 
started, and supplies have been do- 
nated by Superintendent Case. God 
grant it may be a living seed planted 
to grow for years tocome. — 

The Sunday-school at Little Rock 
Creek, organized in February last, is 
prospering. An increase from col- 
onist families is soon expected. 

The children .at Gabilan are work- 
ing for the Bible prizes promised by 
Superintendent Case. 


The Union Sunday-school at Vine- 


land, D. E. Lycan Superintendent, 
sends for Children’s Day exercises. 
The Union Sunday-school at Nestor 
sends for our Pilgrim Sunday-school 
supplies. These supplies commend 
themselves wherever known as valu- 
able helps to Bible study. 
Superintendent Case recently sent 
a Spanish Bible and several Quarter- 
lies and Lesson Helps in Spanish to a 
young Protestant Mexican laboring 
on a ranch, who has interested several 
of his Catholic fellow-countrymen in 
Bible study. He knows of several 
small groups of such Bible readers. 
He will gladly assist others if they 
will let him know their wants. 
Probably thirty of our Sunday- 
schools will celebrate Children’s Day 
on June 10th. Dear friends, may it 
be a gladsome day to you all! Re- 
member it comes.but once a year, 
and if you fail in making the best of 
the day, a year will go by before you 


can try again. “The Child in the 
Midst” exercise has been well liked. 
We have: furnished 3,500 copies to 
nearly sevénty schools. Over 3,000 
envelopes were also sent to the same 
and other schools. “What shall the 
harvest be?” The offering to our 
missionary Sunday-school work ought 
not to fall behind that of 1893, for 
the needs of the work are even 
greater. Some schools have done ex- 
cellently. May it be true of all that 
each “has done what she could.” 
Friends, you all know who said those 
words; strive to win His encomium. 


LOS ANGELES THIRD CHURCH. 


Rev. Frank S. Forbes from Ogden 
has been with us over a week, help- 
ing in evangelistic meetings. There 
has been a remarkable awakening 
under his plain, direct appeal, and 
over one hundred have indicated. 
desire to begin the Christian life. 
There has never been such an awaken- 


ing in this community. Large con-’ 


gregations fill the church every night, 
and new names are added to the roll 
of seekers. God is most graciously 
visiting us, and the outlook for this 
church is growing brighter. Mr. 


Forbes isa man of method in his |p 


work. He begins by presenting a 
simple card for signature, asking the 
person “by the help of God to try 
and lead a Christian life.” ‘This is 
the first step, which is followed by 
closing in on those who have thus 
committed themselves in an afternoon 
meeting devoted to personal effort 
for an immediate surrender to Christ. 
Thus by this progressive method, 
starting with a comparatively easy 
step, the seeker is led into the full 
liberty of the sons of God. 

Many evanyelists bfave labored the 
past winter in the churches of this 
city, but none have left such remark- 
able results. We hope to have him 
with us next winter for gnother 
campaign for our Christ. He is an 
enthusiastic believer in the institu- 
tional church, and gave us a rousing 
sermon on the the theme Sunday 
evening, to the delight of the entire 
audience. We hope soon to inaugurate 
the plan here in this railroad dis- 
trict, where such an institution is 
greatly needed. Who will help us 
with their money ? 

J. Fiercuer Brown. 


THE TRUE SCHEME OF LIFE. . 
BY REV. HENRY W. JONES. 


Two prominent ideals of living are 
before a community that has the Bi- 
ble. One is that which prevails in 
society—that is, good society. It is 
a code of rules, principles and senti- 
ments in accordance with which re- 
fined and intelligent people in gen- 
eral regulate their conduct. It deals 
with men’s moral and religious, as 
well as their business and social, re- 
lations. It is drawn from various 
sources, from the best authorities, 
largely from the Bible itself. It is 
to people’s principles and conduct 
what the dictionary is to their speech; 
namely, a transcript of the usage of 
the most correct among them, or, 
rather, of the principles of the best 
writers and speakers, for few always 
come up to their own ideals. 
would be very convenient if this code 
of conduct existed in book form. To 
be sure; it would be voluminous. 
The library, catalogue of the British 


‘Museum consists of more than 2,000 


volumes, each perhaps 25x15x4 inch- 
es. This would be a larger work 
than that. But it would supersede 
so much anxious questioning what 
to do in this case and that of our 
daily lives; if we could resort to a 
public library, for instance, take 
down a volume and ascertain what 
this prominent man thinks about the 
matter, what that one did in like cir- 
cumstances, and what society gener- 
ally considers the right course to 
take in such an exigency. But the 
work has never been compiled, and 
the matter it would contain has to be 
sought after in various directions, 


| with much painstaking. 


Now, while there are many valuable 
things in this unwritten cyclopedia, 
one whole volume of it would be 
worse than useless. It would be 
hurtful, probably ruinous. We need 
to know human laws and the cus- 
toms and views of society re- 
specting business, etiquette, and so 
on. But what it thinks about the 
true aim of life and religious du- 
ties, and matters of conscience— 
things which lie at the roots of the 
character—we had better not ask. It 
does not concern us. What we can- 
not help knowing is a temptation, 
and to think so much of it as to con- 
sult it must almost surely mislead 
us. God has an ideal for us, the 
correct ideal, and he forbids our 
adopting this. “Be not fashioned 
according to this world,” says his 
apostle. The Old Version reads, “ Be 
not conformed,” which is a good 
word taken in its literal sense, “form- 
ed together.” But lest it should be 
understood, “ Do not-agree with this 
world” (for in. many things this 
world or age is right), the Revised 
reading is better, “Be not fashioned 
according to this world.” Peter uses 
the same word where he says, “As 


It. 


yourselves according to your former 
lusts.” The root ie our word “scheme,” 


and the thinggforbidden is adopting 


society's pattern to cut ourselves by, 
fashioning our lives according to the 
world’s ideal. 

Whatinstead? “Be ye transform- 
ed”; or, to adopt the apostle’s own 
word, “metamorphosed.” The frog 
begins his life, by all analogies, as a 
fish. He has gills, a fish heart, no 
lungs, and feeds on water weeds. B 
and by legs appear, and lungs; he 
breathes air, and his food is insects. 
He is no longer fashioned according 
to the fish ideal. He has been meta- 
morphosed. He visits his old haunts, 
moves about among his former com- 
panions, like whom he, too, was once 
a tadpole, but his tastes are now dif- 
ferent, and, if he were confined to his 
original element, he would die. If 
his history had never been known, he 
would have been reckoned as two in- 
dividuals, belonging to distinct class- 
es of different types of existence. 
Thus a being may be rebuilt upon 
another plan without destroying life 
or identity, and many acts under the 
new regime be like those of the old. 
Thus is the renewed man metamor- 
hosed. His new scheme of life is 
God’s ideal. He is working out “the 
good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God.” 


THE TREND TOWARD NATURALISM. 


BY REV. E. E. P. ABBOTT. 


Now, to come down to this natu- 
ralism is like a voluntary descent in- 
to the shades of the Inferno. We 
are robbed not only of all that makes 
our faith desirable, but of the beauti- 
ful, ot art and literature. Having 
chosen the world, and become the re- 
cipients of it, as Browning's heroin the 
«Easter Day,” we find ourselves most 
miserable. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world,and that 
world is one perfect chrysolite ? 

Professor Seeley, sixteen years af- 
ter writing “Ecce Homo,” startled 
us with his fascinating work on “ Nat- 
ural Religion.” We thought at the 
time of its publication it might be 
written to prove the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, but it seems to voice the 
sentiment of some of the most gifted 
writers of the age. He would elim- 
inate a personal God, miracles and 
immortality, and yet he would pre- 
serve a religion of admiration for the 
discoveries of nature and the thoughts 
of original and brilliant writers, espe- 
cially the poets. But the heavens 
which declare not the glory of God 
are meaningless to us; the sun is but 
a light with which to ignite our can- 
dles, a luminary that is one day to go 
out; and the universe is but an im- 
mense machine with merciless wheel 
and cog, which any moment will 
crush us. Christianity without a per- 
sonal God is nothing but empty 
platitudes. Even the Sermon on the 
Mount loses its authority, its noble 
motive. There are those who would 
level down and prefer the low bogs 
and flats to these mountain heights. 
But I must have a religion, if at all, 
that has something distinctive and 
positive in it. What is a religion 
without an atonement, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension and the life ever- 
lasting. “Iam not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation unto every one 


that believeth.” 


There are three great truths about 


which all others revolve: God, the 


soul and the world. The methods 
of proof of these central truths are 
all radically diverse. In natural 
phenomena we rightly insist upon the 
inductive, scientific method. In re- 
gard to the soul's profoundest reality 
consciousness is our final appeal. 
When we rise to theology we are not 
so unphilosophical as to attempt to 
prove the existence of God by a syl- 
logism. Nevertheless, we have the 
surest ground for his existence. He 
is the postulate, the prius, without 
which all our thinking is disconnect- 
ed and  foundationless. Herbert 
Spencer is wise enough to assume 
the Absolute, that incomprehensible 
something. But many a second-class 
scientist looks through his tele- 
scope and analyzes and weighs his 
compounds; he cannot see God. 
The supernatural is not to be found 
in his alembic. God cannot be 
proved by his .inductive method, 
therefore he is to be thrown out of 
the account. “I do not need him,” 
says La Place, “in my hypothesis.” 

- Let us therefore turn aside and 
see this marvelous sight, why the 
bush is not consumed, why the uni- 
verre continues in being, why history 
moves on in mighty undulations. 
God isin it all. Thousands are be- 
ing borne on, and are wrecked on 
the dangerous rock of atheistic na- 
turalism. Wise men are reaching 
out, assured that we are rapidly com- 
ing out into a larger naturalism— 
naturalism with the supernatural in 
it. “He who speaks of nature,” says 
Goethe, “must presuppose spirit.” 
God is coming nearer to us than ever 
before. Force is not ultimate, but 
will, Law has had ite sway, and we 
are now talking more of life. We 
are interpreting from the higher and 


dualism that places nature over 
against the supernatural. God is 
immanent in all things... Man is inti- 
mately allied to all beneath, condi- 
tioned by it all, yet he is the son of 
God. In one sense he is supernatu- 
ral, but he is in the realm of nature 
as well. It is the Infinite One in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. Here is the true super- 
satural. 

It is not so much the “ na- 
tural law in the spiritural world” as it 
is the spirityal in natural law that 


‘gives it effigiency. And God being 


so near at hand, nearer to us than 
our own consciences, it is natural, 
it is n ary to suppose that he 
would moge with blessed influences, 
that he sould come at intervals with 
added power. There must be at 
times blessed communication. The 
‘ages shall not reach out their suppli- 
ant hands in vain. Heneed not break 
in violently or by cataclysm, nor in- 
terrupt the regular courses of nature. 


‘But if his children sin, and repent, 
‘and cry, and before they cry, there 


is nothing in modern science to pre- 


“vent me from believing that God will 


find a way of blessing. Revelation is 
not that mechanical affair it has too 
often been represented to be; it is 


‘just what the Bible declares, a magni- 


ficent, histcrical fact, grand and 


~glorious. 


And the final culmination of rev- 
elation, and the natural culmina- 
tion, is the Incarnation. Redemption 
becomes the highest reason. I know 
nothing more natural, more in ac- 
cordance with what we know of the 


nature of God, than that the Father 


should so love the world as to give 
his Son. This is the bush burned, 
but not consumed. Here is the voice 
calling unto each by name; here is 
the God man, the supernatural in the 
natural. We study the life of Christ 
as it is recorded by the evangelists, 
and everything is so natural. It begins 
in marvel, for he that was born was 
to be called “wonderful”; and the 
narrative moves on accordant. There 
is not an act or word unnatural in 
that wondrous life. He commanded 
the forces of nature. The waters be- 
came as adament under his feet; the 
evil spirits obeyed his voice. He 
burst the bars of death, because it 
was impossible for the grave to hold 
him., John speaks never of miracle, 
the marvelous, but of signs, of revela- 
tions. Bishop Butler once made the 
profound remark: “Nor is there any 
absurdity that there may be beings 
in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so ex- 
pansive as that the whole Christian 
dispensation may to them appear 
natural.” How, then, must we meet 
the false and dangerous naturalism 
of the day but by a higher 
naturalism. What on one side 
seems to be supernaturalism, on the 
other is naturalism. What to one be- 
low may seem supernatural to one 
above may seem but nature. The 
old dualism, the mechanical theories, 
have had their day. If we worship 
at all it must be a personal, a living 
God, active everywhere; but tran- 
scendent as well. We believe in a 
living Christ, immanent as God is 
immanent, extending his universal 
rule into what we have been hereto- 
fore content to call secular spheres. 
This Bible is a living book, as is no 
other book. It had its growth of a 
thousand years, and it is full of God. 
And the Church must be a living 
church, alive as to present issues 
and abreast with God in his won- 
drous providences. 


The practical question meets us, 
What have we, as Congregationalists, 
to do and expect in these six years 
that remain of the century on this 
Pacific Coast? Certainly we must 
not rely upon mere natural resources. 
Some of the churches are saying, We 
must have a hundred or two hundred 
dollars from the Missionary Society, 
or we cannot go forward. This is 
not to take God into account—God 
as we know him in Christ. 

There has been a grand advance 
in Southern California the last seven 
years in our Congregational church. 
Some of our churches are far in the 
van, lifting high the standard. But 
some of us are well nigh discouraged. 
Accustomed in other and older parts 
of the land to lead, it is hard to be 
compelled to lag behind and to 
struggle merely for a name to live. 
What. is our resource? I heard re- 
cently a very wise and successful 
pastor intimate that what some of 


our Congregational pastors needed 


on this coast is abler generalship, the 
better mastery of men. 


I was struck with his expressive 
figure, “It is more tentacles which we 
need to take hold of men.” I said, 
“Some of our pastors could send out 
tentacles only from the brain. We 
need men all covered over with ten- 
tacles to reach men and hold on to 
them.” I do not myself think 
our ministry are too intellectual. I 
do not know as it is the fault,of the 
majority of us that we cannot lead 
men as well as rs of other 
denominations; but, brethren; is there 
that reaching out after God and 
haply finding him, and holding him; 
making him our dependence clinging 
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to him as the tendril to its firm 
support. Perhaps our tentacles have 
reached out in the line of financial 
speculation and real estate invest- 
ments, rather than a taking hold of 
God. “If ye, then, be risen with 
Christ, seek those things that are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tions on things above.” “ Mind not 
earthly things.” 

Professor H. B. Smith was a pro- 
found metaphysician, and a spiritual 
man as well. He said: “A true 
knowledge of God is a living, vital, 
knowledge, gained only from com- 
munion with him. It is the highest 
spiritual vision of the soul. The loss 
of it is spiritual darkness and death. 
This we are never to forget and 
never to deny. Religion is not a 
theory, not metaphysics, not demon- 
strations; but a life—the life of God 
in the soul of man.” 


Srerra Mapre, 
(Concluded.) 


REV. JAMES DENNEY. 
BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


The Advance of May 17th informs 
us that the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary have 
elected Rev. James Denney to the 
Chair of Systematic Theology, and 
also that the Seminary honored itself 
by conferring the degree of “ D.D.” 
on the same man! And that, too, 
after the Advance had in its three 
consecutive previous numbers shown 
how unreliable Dr. Denney is, as a 
teacher of theology; how unsound on 
the great question of the inspiration 
of the Bible, and its central doctrine 
—the atonement by Jesus Christ. 
It had, also, warned the Directors of 
their grave responsibilities in select- 
ing a man to take the place so long 
held by Dr. Boardman, and of the 
sad blow the Seminary would receive 
in case a man of eratic tendencies or 
of loose theology was elected. Yet, 
despite this warning, despite the 
avowal of erroneous sentiments, far 
worse, and more fundamental than 
those of Andover or Dr. Briggs, and 
against the protests of many of the 
best ministers in and around Chica- 
go, the Directors elected him! Yes, 
and sad to say, the Seminary Doctor- 
ated him. Perhaps some of the 
readers of Tue Paciric, who do not 
take the Advance, may wish to know 
what some of these erroneous senti- 
ments are. 

1. He regards the inspiration of 
the first part of the Bible as very 
doubtful—so doubtful that “large 
liberty should be allowed in our 
churches and ministry in accepting or 
rejecting” its statements |! 

2. That the miracles recorded in 
the Old Testament may have been, 
or may not; “we cannot find proof of 
them as we can in contemporaneous 
history”! 

3. That Christ’s atonement. consist- 
ed mainly in the example he set. 
“Christ won the victory over death 
when he died in the way men ought 
to die.” “He is not a person who 
does for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves, but who did before us 
what we ought to do. Salvation is 
not so much a gift as a calling—not 
a thing to be had cheaply, but a 
thing for the bravest of men”! Such 
views of the atonement are abomin- 
able—fit only for a Unitarian of th 
lowest type. So, also, his views o 
the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
and especially of its foundation books, 
are dangerous and subversive in the 
last degree. What if he is a man of 
genius, of rare personal magnetism, 
of extensive learning and great pow- 
ers of speech! So much the worse 
for the institution which elects him 
for one of its teachers. Yet it was 
done—done in Chicago, in our great- 
est theological seminary ! 

Shame on the men who did it, rid- 
ing rough-shod over large num- 
bers of brethren, no less devout than 
they. In a matter so grave as the 
installment of a theological professor, 
there should be practical unanimity 


in the Board which elects him. The| 


opposition of one-fourth of their 
number should secure a halt, and a 
compromise on some one acceptable 
to the constituency asa whole. That 
it was not so, was discourteous, and 
worse than that, it indicates a the- 
ological looseness worse than that of 
Andover, New York and Cincinnati. 
Alas! Dr. Gulliver’s prophesy seems 
coming true.—“Depend upon it, a 
great apostasy is imminent!” And it is 
coming West! It has reached Chi- 
cago, and may soon be on our Coast. 
My explanation of this strange de- 
parture from the old standards is that 
it is a judgment upon us for our 
practical ignoring of the Holy Ghost, 
the baptism we need from him, and 


ment, and eloquence, and a thousand 
other outward agencies in his place. 
And these errors may spread and 
overrun our churches, till a remnant, 
on their faces, before God, shall con- 
fess our great sin, and that without 
the Spirit's aid we can do nothing. 
There is a call for prayer, for back- 
bone, and for an earnest contending 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. “When the enemy shall come 
in like a flood, the. Spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.” * 
VENTURA. 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 


There have been several changes 
of late in the Bible Institute, Chicago, 
Mr. Moody’s school for training 
Christian workers. Mrs Capron, who 
has been superintendent of the 
Women’s Department since it was 
founded, in 1889, resigned her 
position at the end of April, feeling | 
the pressure of advancing years. 
Mrs. Capron is well-known to sym- 
pathizers with foreign missionary 
work. She spent twenty-five years in 
India, and since her return has con- 
tributed largely to religious papers. 
During her stay at the Institute, her 
power was felt most in her influence 
in the lives of the students who came 
under her care. Deep spirituality and 
consecration were her chief traits. 

Her successor in office is Miss L. 
L. Sherman. Miss Sherman is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke ( Mass.) Col- 
lege. She has had large experience 
to qualify her for the post, having 
been a teacher for four years at Mt. 
Holyoke, and for three years at the 
Northfield Seminary. Three years 
ago, when Mr. Moody founded the 
Training School at Northfield, Mass., 
Miss Sherman became its principal, 
and now she succeeds Mrs. Capron 
in @ more responsible position, where 
she will have upward of one hundred 
students under her charge. 

Professor Wilbert Webster White, 
late of Xenia, O., has accepted an 
engagement as one of the permanent 
teachers of the Bible Institute. Be- 
fore Professor White acquired fame 
as a Bible teacher, he was known as a 
teacher of mnemonics—Professor 
White “the memory man.” During 
the past few years he has been in 
great demand at conventions, and 
takes a prominent part in the Y. M. 
C. A. Conference held each July at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. He comes 
to the Institute direct from Xenia, 
where he has held the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary. 
Those who know him will be interest- 
ed in hearing of his addition to the 
teaching staff of the Bible Institute. 

From a statement of the present 
occupation of former students of the 
Bible Institute, we learn that over 
one hundred are settled in pastorates 
under different denominations; forty- 
seven more are home and city mission- 
aries, while seventy-six are evangelis- 
tic singers and preachers. Seventy 
are foreign missionaries. We also 
notice that old students are superin- 
tendents of Rescue Missions in nine 
of the largest cities in this country 
and Canada. This speaks well for 
the kind of training given at the 
Bible Institute. 


An Arabic paper, the first to be is- 
sued in America, has just been start- 
ed in New York. its editors and 
publishers are two Christian men not 
unknown on the Pacific Coast—Dr. 
A. J. Arbeely and his brother N. J. 
Arbeely. The name of the paper is | 
Kawkab America, or Star of America. 
It will be in the Arabic language, 
but with a few pages in English for 
the benefit of the editorial fraternity. 
It may not be known to our readers that 
in New York city there are 7,000 peo- 
ple whose written language is the 
Arabic, in both North and South 
America 150,000, while in all the 
world there are 270,000,000. 
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